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NOTES 

Tuere is once more promise of clear sky and open water 
in Behring Sea. The Treaty has been ratified by the 
Senate without alteration or formal dissent ; Lord Salis- 
bury and President Harrison have pared down their 
differences about the modus vivendi to the vanishing 
point: for good or evil the Arbitration will proceed. Of 
course, it was never intended, across the water, that the 
dispute should be pushed to a rupture. The agitation 
was but a storm in a teacup, produced with an eye to 
its effect upon the American elector, who likes to be 
told that his heel is on the British Lion. Washing- 
ton has given another exhibition of bad diplomatic 
form ; but nobody minds it much, because nobody looks 
for decent manners in that quarter. Correspondence 
laid before Parliament explains the whole matter. The 
Washington Government asked for a renewal of the modus 
vivendi in Alaskan waters, pending arbitration. Lord Salis- 
bury pointed out—what was perfectly true—that this was 
unnecessary for the purpose of protecting the seals, and 
might injuriously affect the interests of the British sub- 
jects who had fitted out vessels for this season’s fishing. 
But he did not reject the proposal: provided the equitable 
claims of both sides were safeguarded. President Harrison 
lost no time in clambering upon his high horse, and the 
party organs set about stirring up ‘the sentiment of 
American patriotism.’ But the American elector did not 
rise to the occasion. Lord Salisbury’s despatches came 
like a douche of cold water. With admirable imperturba- 
bility he put aside the irrelevancies and impertinences of 
Washington. After the Treaty has been signed, he will 
have no objection, he says, to agree to the continuance of 
the modus vivend?, in the event of the question of compen- 
sation for the non-exercise, or the invasion, of rights being 
brought within the scope of the Arbitration. The United 
States, if the award be in her favour, may claim amends 
where she can show there has been poaching ; the British 
Government will be at liberty to advance such claims, if 
it be found that the Republic has been wrongfully exer- 
cising territorial authority in an open sea. This proposal 
is so obviously equitable that the President will even have 
some difficulty in fussing about it. 


Pracricatty the whole of the afternoon sitting on 
Friday in the House of Commons was taken up by a 
discussion on the Private Bill Procedure Bill. A num- 
ber of Scots members expressed their views, while Mr. 
Sexton also treated the House to a long harangue. The 
debate was concisely summed-up by Mr. Balfour, who dis- 
posed of the various and conflicting arguments that had been 
adduced. It was objected, he said, that the measure will 
not save the time or the trouble of members of the House. 
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But what becomes, then, of the great principle of devolu- 
tion, whose praises have been sung so loudly from the 
Opposition benches? Again, it had been urged that 
there would be no saving of money for suitors. But 
every one knew that the heavy expense at present in 
curred was not due to the Parliamentary fees but to the 
necessity of bringing witnesses all the way from Scot- 
land. Finally, Mr. Balfour (who signified, by-the-by, his 
willingness to omit Ireland from the scheme) pointed out 
that the Opposition ought to be consistent. It was im- 
possible that the bill should at once go too far and not 
go far enough, which were the favourite charges brought 
against it. The bill was read a second time. In the 
evening Mr. Fenwick brought forward a resolution in 
favour of payment of members. Lord Elcho carried off 
the honours of the sitting by an extremely witty and 
amusing speech, in which ridicule and good sense went 
hand in hand. No very novel contentions were advanced 
on either side in the course of the debate, though Mr 
Balfour once more brought out with admirable clearness 
the chief points in his favour: first, that such a proposal 





strikes at the root of all gratuitous work—a man who 
works for nothing will be considered a fool ; and, second, 
it entirely subverts the immemorial relations of member 
and constituents. The resolution was rejected by a 
majority of 65. 

On Monday Mr. George Curzon moved the second read- 
ing of the Indian Councils Act Amendment Bill, designed 
to ‘improve ’ the measure of 1861 (which has admittedly 
worked well) by allowing the Councils the privilege of 
financial criticism and of asking questions, and by increasing 
the number of their members. Mr. Padgett—which his 
name this time is Schwann—brought forward an amendment 
to the effect that nothing short of a representative system 
would be satisfactory to the ‘Indian people’: a phrase 
which very clearly indicates the value to be attached to his 
opinions and utterances upon India. Mr. Gladstone coun- 
selled the withdrawal of this amendment—on the ground 
that Mr. Curzon’s bill practically granted what Mr. Schwann 
contended for; and Sir Richard Temple talked excellent 
sense, professing himself in favour of the representative 
system—provided (an important saving clause) we have our 
solid majority on the Councils—and declaring the National 
Congress to be the merest imposture, and nothing if not 
the outcome of British rule, but for whose protection 
it would disappear. The bill was read a second time. 
On Tuesday a motion by Dr. Cameron that the Post Office 
should take over and work the telephones was negatived 
by 58; and a resolution brought forward by Mr. Kilbride 
in favour of making the sale of land to the tenants com- 
pulsory gave rise to a not uninstructive discussion. Even 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman declined to swallow a proposal 
for making that obligatory which, when merely optional, he 
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had vehemently denounced ; and Mr. Redmond was not 
slow to snatch this opportunity of ‘rubbing it into’ the 
tront Opposition bench, and inquiring if, when the Glad- 
stonians returned to power, they were prepared to leave 
the settlement of the land question to the Irish members? 
Che resolution was defeated by a majority of 91. 
Wepnespay also was devoted to Irish agrarian matters, 
Mr. Roche bringing turward a bill to amend last year's 
Land Purchase Act. The tront Opposition bench was con- 
spicuous by its absence ; and, indeed, such discussions must 
be the reverse of agreeable to the official Gladstonians. 
Mr. T. W. Russell made an excellent speech, as did Mr, 


Barton ; while Mr. Sexton gallantly distinguished himself 


by objecting to the principle of compulsion which his 
triends had so stoutly challenged on the preceding night. 
Lhe Lrish Secretary replied tor the Government, and the 
bill was rejected vy 70. On Thursday the Lords, discus- 
sing the Smoke Nuisance (Metropolis) bill, displayed a 
thorough appreciation of the London County Council and 
all its works. Viscount Middleton condemned a body 
which entirely neglected its legitimate business tor un- 
profitable discussions on matters the Legislature had not 
placed in its power. The Prime Minister, who ridiculed 
the Council’s strong sympathy for experiments, expressed 
the opinion that the powertul manutactorics which black- 
ened the London air might reasonably be expected to 
consume their own smoke. It was agreed to refer the 
bill to the Standing Committee. In the Commous much 
time was wasted in bleat about Mrs. Osborne, the 
Soldier and the Shamrock, and cognate themes. The 
Lord Advocate lucidly explained the provisions of the 
Education and Local ‘laxation Relief (Scotiand) Bill; aud 
then followed a debate which had tu be adjourned, Of 
course the Gladstonians found fault with the proposed 
distribution of the money ; and a section of the Luionists, 
even, indicated a desire to have a larger proportion allo- 


cated for educational purposes. 


AppreEssiInc the Nonconformist Unionist Association in 
London on Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain vehemently re- 
pudiated the notion that all Noncontormists were on the 
Gladstonian side. A numerical majority might be ; but 
votes should be weighed and not counted. He proceeded 
to point out the twofold interest which Noncontormists 
had in the Irish Question: first, as it bore upon their 
brethren in Ireland, and second, as it illustrated the 
character of the men who had conducted the Nationalist 
agitation. He recommended the Non-Episcopalian Pro- 
testants of Ireland very warmly to the sympathy of the 
English Dissenters. They had always been Liberals ; 
they had approved of Disestablishment and of the agra- 
rian legislation of Liberal Ministries ; they had been, in 
short, the followers of Mr. Gladstone down to ‘86 (for 
all which they are doubtless heartily sorry now). When 
they protested that the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment would mean the social and commercial ruin of the 
country, would secure the intensifying of religious differ- 
enees, and would be highly dangerous to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, they had a right to be listened to, and not 
merely scouted as they were by the New Nonconformity. 
That told them straight: ‘We in our ignorance know 
much better than you in your fulness of knowledge what 
is for your interests and for the good of Ireland.’ The 
truth was that Mr. Rogers and his friends had bound 
themselves hand and foot to the party that promised 
Disestablishment, which was, no doubt, a great and 
worthy object, but not one to be achieved by the dis- 
integration of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain wound up 
with a very spirited and plain-spoken commentary on the 
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contention that Home Rule is the cause of righteousness, 
On the contrary, said he, ‘no righteous cause since 
the world began was ever served by wholesale lying, by 
flagrant dishonesty, by murder, and Ly outrage.’ 


Mr. Joun Mortey attacked the Government at a meet- 
ing in Cheshire on Wednesday night in a very unfair and 
a not very adroit speech. He started with the extra- 
ordinary old fallacy, which he described as a constitutional 
doctrine (we know not upon what authority), that when 
the Septennial Act appoints seven years as the period of 
a Parliament's duration it really means six; and he then 
proceeded to denounce as highly ‘unconstitutional’ the 
conduct of the so-called ‘ constitutional ’ party in imposing 
a ‘perpetual’ Coercion Act on Ireland, and in appointing 
the Parnell Commission. After sneering at the non- 
existent domestic policy of the Ministry, and glancing at 
the subjects likely to en 


rave the attention of the next 


Gladstonian Parliament (among them is a revision of the 
Poor Law), he went on to his main arguneut, which he con- 
tinued to labour with no little perseverance and no great 
effect. He pointed to the immense amount of time absorbed 
in the House of Commons by Irish members and Irish mat- 
ters, and he deduced the imperative necessity of sending 
the former to look after the latter in Dublin. No one, of 
course, denies that the Nationalists are exceptionally lucky 
in the ballot; that they ‘ nip up’ most of the Wednesdays, 
and that they waste as much time as they can. If the 
influence of Mr. Morley’s chaste precept and example 
avail not to mend their ways, let him console himself by 
reflecting that that remnant of them which is to abide at 
Westminster (is it not 7) in Home Rule times will behave 
in precisely the same manner. Mr. Morley’s further com- 
plaint that only four hours and a-half were given to the 
Eight Hours’ Bill is not worth criticism. ‘The debate 
was the most sensible and businesslike of the session. 
Had it lasted twenty times as long it could not have been 
more instructive nor wore satisfactory. 


Tue Sultan still delays to issue the firman for the in- 
vestiture of Abbas Pasha with the style and title of Khe- 
dive: despite the fact that every day's delay teaches the 
Egyptians to despise his authority. Various reasons are 
assigned for the procrastination, of which the most are 
merely foolish: such as the report which suggests that 
His Majesty has taken umbrage at the British prepara- 
tions to celebrate the investiture with military honours. 
The delay is due to French intrigue; but Britain and 
Italy insist that accomplished facts—as our occupation 
and the occupation of Massowah—be recognised. More- 
over, the Porte wishes to withdraw the Sinai Peninsula 
from the Khedive’s rule. The matter is the subject of 
one of the prettiest diplomatic duels lately seen. 





In Bulgaria, where the celebration of the anniversary of 
M. Belcheff’s assassination has followed hard upon the 
services sacred to the enraged manes of Dr. Vulkovitch, 
the feeling of exasperation against the Porte grows daily 
more bitter, even the Zankoff party partaking therein. 
Members of the Sobranje are even organising demonstra- 
tions. ‘That Shishmanoff knows all about the Vulkoviteh 
murder is certain: but no demand will be made for his 
extradition, as M. Nelidoff will prevent anything of the 
sort. Several romantically dressed gentlemen, armed with 
long knives, have been turned back at the Servian frontier: 
and one of these—who managed to escape—was certainly 
a conspirator. All Bulgarian refugees have been expelled 
from Bucharest. 





Emin Pasua has been heard of——at Berlin. The Berlin 
information regarding the career of Dr. Schnitzler comes 
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from Zanzibar; and it is so curious, that until it is con- 
firmed from some quarter or other it will be well not to 
take it for gospel. The ex-Governor of Equatoria, we 
are told, is back in his old province. Stanley led him 
forth, almost a prisoner, at great cost to the British 
nation: he returns a conqueror, and the Berlin Colonzel- 
menschen begin already to talk of the German territory of 
the Upper Nile. He has marched in triumph from Duthle 
to Kiri, and not far from Laboré he encountered and over- 
threw in a decisive battle his rebel officers. Decisive as 
was the fight, the malcontents still make head at Rejaf. 
Emin, however, was marching upon them, and Berlin 
begins to believe once more in his star. So might we: if 
we could accept the Zanzibar story, which seems to have 
been transmitted to the German capital alone. You re- 
member the strange tales that used to make the same 
round concerning Dr. Peters. Sometimes he was captive, 
and sometimes he was conqueror ; and it was generally 
safe to read the reports by contraries. Emin may be bear- 
ing down upon the Mahdi; but he is quite as likely to be 
chained up in the spot whence Stanley brought him. 


In Mongolia the suppression of the insurrection has 
been signalised, if advices from Shanghai may be credited, 
by putting to the sword eight thousand found in arms 
against the Manchu Dynasty. An item of the account is 
that other five hundred were burned alive. There isa 
thoroughness about this method of meeting resistance to 
authority that fairly takes away the breath in a land 
where, if a private soldier be but asked to remove a sprig 
of green from his cap, Parliament is made a bear-garden 
for three days running. The merit of the Mongolian 
fashion is that certain rebels never return to trouble those 
against whom they have a grievance, while certain others 
are compelled to count the cost of being ‘ agin the Govern- 
ment.’ Also the work is finished cheaply as well as neatly : 
between eight thousand and nine thousand insurgents hav- 
ing been disposed of at a loss of five killed and forty-five 
wounded. Yet people wonder how it is that the Chinese 
are often so much more successful in keeping the peace 
on their borders than the Indian Government is in strik- 
ing terror into the souls of our Lushais and Hunzais. The 
secret is in the fact that it is one thing to live and rule 
in the Orient and another thing to be an Oriental. 





Tuere is a Treasury that shapeth the London County 
Council’s ends. Greatly to the wrath of Mr. Charles 
Harrison, this same outrageous Treasury has refused to 
allow the Battersea Loan except repayment be made on 
the instalment principle. Mr. Stuart tried to make out 
an illegality in this course: since (he argued) the Treasury 
has only to do with the Council's borrowing powers. But 
it has also to control the borrowings of the Battersea 
Vestry ; and anyhow it must insist upon a sound financial 
method. Wiseacredom next insisted upon the insertion 
of a ten-hour clause in its own Embankment Tramway 
Bill: despite the Company’s threat to proceed no further 
on such terms. After a resolution vexatiously to interfere 
with the Chatham and Dover Railway Station at Walworth 
and a trivial debate about Mr. Toole’s theatre, the Council 
fixed the Deputy-Chairman’s salary at £1500 a-year ; nor 
is there any reason why the occupant of the post, who 
is practically an official, should not receive a handsome 
return for his services. While all this was going on, an 
‘ out-of-work ’ deputation, which had resolved to interview 
the Council with regard to Progressive promises and their 
fulfilment, was being trotted off to prison for its indelicate 


and untimely obstinacy. 
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‘GOING IT” 

YIR HENRY MAINE inflicted unspeakable an- 
noyance on certain pensive young men by the 
observation—at first sight not very startling—that 
Democracy is a form of government. It would seem 
that the pensive ones believed it to be a species of 
religion: at least a Catholicon for all human ills. Our- 
selves are content to take Sir Henry's definition—that 
itis a form of government ; for we are privileged to 
add that accumulating evidence is showing day by day 
what a very bad form of government it is. The pre- 
sent moment happens to be particularly rich in proofs, 
for Democracy is literally ‘ going it’ on this hand and 
on that. ‘There is one ‘great country” in which it has 
been well established : where public affiirs are directed 
by the ‘ boss” for the ‘boss, and a very simple litile 
matter of business with a neighbour cannot be ar- 
ranged without an infinite deal of playing to the 
gallery, with a view to affecting an election. But 
this is only vulgarity—which for a Democrat is almost 
a virtue. Elsewhere, other and more unamiable quali- 
ties of his are more conveniently conspicuous. ‘There 
is his truculence of instance : of which Mr. John Burns, 
in act to consign the gasworker capable of wish- 


ing to work eight hours a day to ——, gives a pretty 
example. ‘The police and certain considerations on 


which it is unnecessary to insist confine to words and 
wishes Mr. Burns's effort to send men who do not agree 
with him to the place in question. But other Demo- 
crats enjoy a wider freedom. In Durham, for instance, 
and in Paris, more effectual means are employed. The 
will to have recourse to them in London has not been 
wanting; but the opportunity has somewhat failed, 
and the considerations aforesaid have had weight. A 
London County Council in office is one thing, and 
would-be Councillors seeking election are another. 
The difference has been explained by the police to a 
certain Mr. Wade of the ‘ Unemployed "—a recognised 
political force in these days. Mr. Wade was unprac- 
tical enough to believe that a beginning might be 
made upon the millennium promised a few weeks back, 
and came to state his case in a red night-cap. But 
the police would none of his arguments, and he, pro- 
testing overmuch, was actually haled to a convenient 
bastille. For, indeed, there is nought so easy as to 
promise when you are out, unless it be to slam the door 
on those nauseous intruders who come and démand per- 
formance when you are in. 

Turn we now to Durham. There some tens of thou- 
sands of the People (poor victims of ‘ law- protected 
blackmailers*) are practising Democracy with spirit. 
The People, in Democratic language, always means 
some Class of persons, not too manifestly civilised, intent 
upon the business of getting by violence some profit for 
themselves. According to this definition, the most un- 
desirable form of People now on view is to be found in 
Durham. Its methods are instructive to behold. The 
market price of these persons’ labour has fallen ; and 
therefore they have resolved to inflict all the injury they 
can: they care not on whom, nor how—provided some- 
body suffers. The water supply of many of their villages 
is pumped by the mine engines. If it be cut off, the 
women and children will suffer: cut off, then, it shall 
be, by the imposition of hands on all and sundry who 
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shall be anti-People enough to work the pumps. 
Water is not a necessary to the pitman: he can fleet 
the time sweetly with pitch-and-toss at the beer-house 
door. ‘True, the mine will be drowned ; true, also, it 
may not be worth pumping clear again, and that will 
mean less work (which is wages) for this particular 
variety of People. But the pitman takes short views, and 
holds himself to be indispensable. It will injure some- 
body to drown the mine, and the thought sweetens 
and sends down the beer. Work stops all round him: 
ships are laid up, furnaces are damped down, foundries 
are shut, and businesses supposed to be prosperous go 
bankrupt ; many thousands of tradesmen—with their 
wives and children—are cast upon idleness and short 
commons ; in Cleveland alone there are twenty thou- 
sand ironworkers out of a job and cursing the proceed- 
ings of the People. 
your labour sink in value, then others must starve : 


The People cares not a rush. If 


that is the inspiring principle of the Democrat, and 
he acts on it. Nor are the common crimes awanting : 
as assaults by mobs on individual men or ‘occasional 
deviations from humanity’ on the Irish model, as when 
mining ponies are roasted alive. To complete the pic- 
ture, the People on show in these parts appears to be a 
tolerably finished coward. He assaults and batters 
when the odds are multitudes to one in his favour ; 
and he vanishes in his hundreds at the sight of a re- 
volver. It is bruited that a handful of soldiers is on 
the march, and lo! the streets of Hebburn become 
absolutely peaceful. We do not see what grace is 
wanting to secure the pitman species of People the en- 
thusiastic admiration of the Democrat. 

Paris, again, is getting an object-lesson in Democracy, 
and it is a particularly pretty one. In Paris we may 
behold our London County Council and our Unem- 
ploved not only translated but greatly revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged. The Democrat in office, com- 
fortable and fat, is tackled by the Democrat out of 
The first would like to 


keep its Mr. Wades well outside, but they are much 


office, very hungry and thin. 
disposed to intrude. Of course they make their riot, 
and, instructed by long experience, they do it better 
than Mr. Wade in his red night-cap. They are called 

not Unemployed but—Anarchists, and they use dyna- 
More: they use it with effect. It is not that 
they use it well. They do not; but the enemy they 


mite. 


want to coerce has been thoroughly scared, and is madly 
bent on capital punishment if he can lay hands on his 
tormentor—as he seems to have done. The spectacle 1s 
not without its comic element. The Anarchist (another 
form of People, he also) is a stupid ruffian—a Durham 
Geordie gone frantic—who wants to ‘down with 
heverythink,’ only because himself is not so well off as 
he would like to be. Indisputably it were wise to put 
him out of the world; but the comic element consists in 
the moral indignation of the Democrat in office. We 
understand this person’s regard for his own skin: it 
is a tolerably human sentiment, and we can share it. 
Our desire to be blown up by the dynamiters is in- 
expressibly small. But then, we did not get where 
we are by the use of means which differ from the 
Anarchist’s only in detail. The Democrat in_ office 
did. He used force, and held that he was justified 


therein by his very sincere dislike of a state of things 


which he contrived to upset by making the most of 


the moment when his country was prostrate under an 
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invasion. Now, the Anarchist is but his humble pupil. 
He, too, has a very sincere dislike of things as they are ; 
He is the advanced man of his 
party, with the newest views as to the rights of the 
People ; but there is no foreign invader to help him, 
and his numbers are small; the ordinary method will 


he, too, is using force. 


not answer in his case, so he has recourse to others. 
The method used is a mere matter of detail, and in 
no sense affects the principle, which is profoundly 
Democratic. You want something, 


Whether you stop 


and cannot get 
it peacefully: so you use force. 
a water supply or rabble ‘ blacklegs, whether you 
burn your late employer’s ponies or explode dynamite 
on staircases—these are simple questions of expedi- 
ency. All such methods are equally Democratic in 
principle. 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 


TYNHE War Office, no doubt, is a well-meaning insti- 

tution, and its chief fault is a love of irrelevant 
detail. But in several ways besides shall it remind 
you of Professor Herkomer. It knows its public, for 
example: and it has discovered the impregnability of 
silence. ‘The critics of the Army have abundantly es- 
tablished their point. We spend twenty millions by 
the year, which might pay for six army corps. And 
we have, instead, some cavalry, some artillery, and 
52,000 infantry recruits. ‘The seven years’ system 1s an 
admitted failure. It has not found a single professional 
champion: whether in India, where the War Office is 
not and success has been achieved, or among those meri- 
torious officers of ours at home who (like Mr. Grant 
Allen) are ‘not allowed” Mr. Arnold Forster hopes 
that some day he may find, in a back room of the Army 
Clothing Depot at Pimlico, the Man who believes in 
the System. But Mr. Arnold Forster, it is well known, 
isan Impassioned Youth. His hopefulness has led him 
Cassell) of his 


letters to The Times. Now, the destructive criticism of 


far: even to the republishing (London : 


these letters is known of men: their facts and figures 
But their author has 
In the 
matter of which suggestions he is discreetly modest : 


have become common property. 


added, this time, some suggestions for reform. 


attaching (he says) more importance to the reason for 
change than to the particular changes suggested. Other 
reforms may be proposed, The thing to remember is 
that none can be worth making which ‘ fail to deal with 
the essential errors of the situation... Ought we to have 
a Short Service or a Long Service Army ? Clearly the 
answer is both. Here is the matter in a nutshell. 
Without Short Service we cannot have a sufficient 
Reserve; without Long Service we cannot maintain ap 
efficient Army abroad. A Long Service Army is neces- 
sary to supply the garrisons of India and of the coaling- 
stations; a Short Service Army to protect the United 
Q.E.D. 

Mr. Arnold Forster’s agreement in principle with Sir 
Charles Dilke and Captain Wilkinson is complete. Which 


is the more remarkable for that he is at issue with them 


Kingdom. 


in important details. They advocate the complete sever- 
ance of the services—the placing of the Indian Army, 
the Home Army, and the garrisons under the governance 
of Simla, the War Office, and the Admiralty. He decides 
(on non-military grounds) that to create a special Indian 


Army were a mistake. He would leave the troops in 
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Army were a mistake. He would leave the troops in 
India as they are: except that they should serve for 
twelve or for twenty-one years with the colours. The 
twenty-five thousand men in the coaling-stations he 
would also leave untouched: replacing only ten bat- 
teries and seven battalions of them by Royal Marines. 
At home he would enlist Guards, cavalry, and artillery 
for Long Service ; and the infantry of the line for three 
years with the colours. ‘These changes are more com- 
plicated than they sound. They have everything, in 
fact, to recommend them—except simplicity. Yet on 
one point at least their author agrees with Sir Charles 
Dilke and with all sound critics. Short Service is appro- 
priate to our home-keeping infantry alone; for then 
we should have areal Short Service of—not seven but— 
three years with the colours. That we should find re- 
cruits enough for the long as well as for the short term 
he thinks is clear. ‘The Royal Marines are unsurpassed 
by any troops in the world. They are paid at the same 
rate as the line, but they have no difficulty in filling 
their ranks; and their standard has been raised to five 
feet ten. They are drilled at a depot, as the Indian 
recruits should be, and join their companies efficient. 
They enlist with a character, and they learn a trade. 
They serve for twelve years, or for twenty-one with a 
pension, instead of being turned adrift at twenty-four. 
And when they are discharged there is competition for 
them amongst employers. So might the whole Army be. 
For the rest, Mr. Arnold Forster has little to say: except 
that the Reserves should be trained each year with the 
Militia, and that we must—in spite of Mr. Stanhope’s 
statistics—abolish the whole business of deferred pay. 
The practice of tempting men to leave the service by 
a bribe of £21 is condemned by instructed opinion. 
And the question, after all, is not—Is it popular? but 
—Is it expedient ? 

General Sir Archibald Alison is an authority of 
other-guess kind than Mr. Arnold Forster. Mr. Brod- 
rick (or another) has brought him, like the son of Beor, 
into the field of Zophim—to the pages of Blackwood. 
‘Come curse me, he has said, ‘this young civilian: 
and come defy Sir Charles Dilke.” He has set him in 
the high places of the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
whence he may see the utmost parts of the British 
Army and bless them. But Sir Archibald, on the con- 
trary, has altogether cursed them—by implication. He 
begins, it is true, as one of the silver-streak and our- 
island-home class of writers. We have banalities about 
the Volunteers, and much talk of the * 
conscription. ‘The present system, though unpleasant, 


scourge of the 


is necessary, because we cannot keep up on a war- 
footing an Army large enough to cope with the forces 
of the Continent. * Moreover, our troops have ‘a 
totally different work to do from that of any other 
European State. The argument is characteristically 
British, and as shaky as the — grammar. It 
is precisely these ‘ moreovers’ which gead to our diffi- 
culties. We omit, to start with, — conditions 
of a problem: then we solve it—wi¥h qualifications. 
However, Sir Archibald’s conclusions, as usual, are 
better stated than his premises. He, too, is satisfied 
with India. ‘We probably never had finer battalions 
than those now’ over there. Our cavalry and artillery 
are efficient: though there are no horses for a general 
mobilisation. But ‘ with the infantry it is otherwise.” 
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The home battalion, or the linked system, is a nursery, 
and the men are unfit to stand a campaign. ‘The 
52,000 rank and file of the line are the weak point of 
our system.’ With the Reserves Sir Archibald is satis- 
fied—and so may we be, on his showing. There are 
47,000 infantry men of the First Class Army Reserve. 
Now, 10,000 each to the First and the Second Army 
Corps, and 6000 to India, to bring up her battalions 
to war strength withal, and we are left with 21,000 
to reinforce the remaining twenty-five battalions at 





home. Which is a noble provision, supposing there 
are twenty-five efficient battalions to be reinforced. 
Like the rest of us, Sir Archibald has his own selection 
of reforms in detail : it is noteworthy that the drift of 
them is the same as Mr. Arnold Forster's and Sir 
Charles Dilke’s. He would extend the three years’ 
system, ‘in a small degree, from the Guards to the 
Line. So should we swell our Reserve: and allow 
men to start in civil employment at twenty-two. Such 
employment should be assured by reserving them billets 
in the Post Office and in the police. Deferred pay, 
‘there can be no doubt, is an utter failure. And 
stoppages, it is explicitly stated, are both unpopular 
and dishonest. 

General Alison’s article is not otherwise epigram- 
matic: but it carries a sting in its tail. The Militia, 
he says, whenever it shall be mobilised, must be deficient 
of sixty-two thousand men—more than half its strength. 
Now, we depend on this force for five brigades even of 
the Third Army Corps, as well as for relieving the Medi- 
terranean garrisons in time of war. Of late years re- 
cruiting has actually fallen off. Wherefore a drastic 
remedy is required: and the only one which can be 
effectual is a partial recourse to conscription. We 
must revert to the old Militia Act, which, until within 
the last few years, was wont to be annually suspended. 
The immediate effect of the measure would be slight. 
Only the deficit existing in each battalion after 
voluntary enlistment was exhausted would need to 
be made up by conscription, The men should be 
balloted for, at eighteen, for three years’ service : 
and there should be no exemptions except in the case 
of officers or efficients in the Volunteers. Thus the 
Militia would be brought up to its full establishment ; 
and the number of officers and men in the Volunteers 
and of officers in the Militia be increased, as a result 
of a general desire to escape ballot. Finally, as Sir 
Archibald naively admits, we should have inserted the 
thin end of the wedge. ‘The machinery necessary 
for working the conscription, which would be of the 
utmost value should any great danger ever render it 
necessary for the country to put forth her strength,’ 
would have been established. 

But enough of proposals. The accord of these two 
writers—old and young, clamant and gentle, civilian and 
soldier—with all recent criticism, has several morals. By 
our present Army-system the safety of the United King- 
dom is sacrificed to that of the Punjab Frontier. Given 
large numbers, good physique, and grand manceuvres, 
you may train your infantry man in three years : and 
have eflicient officers to boot. Long Service and Short 
Service are necessary for different reasons, and appeal to 
different classes of recruits. And our compromise be- 





tween them, which is unworkable, must—and on occa- 


sion will—lead to disaster. 
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CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Lion has visited the Kangaroo, and found him 


very formidable in his lair. When last the 
Kangaroo was seen upon these shores his rout was 
ignominious. Whether it was that the strange atmo- 
sphere impaired his form, or that his champions were 
unworthy to represent him, he bore to his own thickets 
the honours of a second-rate county. However, in some 
measure he has avenged the past, and has proved that 
his tradition is maturing and his prowess a matter of 
unbroken progress. 

Lord Sheffield’s team, which has but now completed 
its adventures, was not the best representative of Eng- 
lish cricket. With Sharpe, Attewell, Briggs, and the 
redoubtable Lohmann, it was conspicuously strong in 
bowling, while the presence of Mr. M‘Gregor made it 
certain that no chance would be lost behind the wicket. 
The Doctor, too, is still a pillar of strength, and for the 
past five months has triumphantly withstood the fiercest 
assaults of the enemy. But an eleven shorn of Gunn and 
Shrewsbury and half-a-dozen distinguished amateurs is 
scarce fit to do battle for England ; and, though the team 
captained by Dr. Grace has twice succumbed to the 
united strength of Australia, the superiority of the Colo- 
nies is not yet evident. The record of the tour—twenty- 
seven matches: twelve won, two lost, thirteen drawn— 
has the appearance of satisfactoriness. But the two 
lost battles are immense exceptions, for in each it was 
Australia against England. Of the unequal contests 
with eighteens and twenty-twos what shall be said, save 
that at their best they were mere exhibition matches ? 
That Ballarat and Manly should witness a sound dis- 
play of cricket for once in their placid career is for- 
tunate indeed—for them. Doubtless the golden example 
of the Champion and Lohmann and Mr. M‘Gregor will 
contribute to the development of a sound style. But the 
fate of the game remains unaltered, and the historian is 
interested only in the eight matches wherein eleven did 
battle on each side. 

In its contests with Victoria, New South Wales, and 
South Australia, Lord Sheffield’s team was ever victo- 
rious, Of the three against the combined forces of All 
Australia it lost two, and won the third by an immense 
majority of runs. In Australia, where appointments 
are not too rigid, and leisure is a common inheritance, 
a match may be spread over four days or five—may be 
continued, indeed, until victory is declared decisively on 
one side or the other. The first battle was obstinately 
contested until the end. At the close of the first inn- 
ings England was the better by a slight lead ; but the 
Australians displayed a dogged determination, and won 
by 54 runs. The second match is Australia’s crown 
of glory. England in her first innings made 307, and 
Bannerman and Trott went to the wickets a second 
time with a lead of 162 to overtake. The world knows 
how Lyons and Bannerman treated the best of Eng- 
land’s bowling with contempt, and how, with Bruce 
to aid, they topped the enemy’s total by 230. When 
England began her second innings, victory already 
seemed her own. 'To make up a poor 230 was not a 
superhuman task: especially as on the last day the 
But Turner and Giffen 
bowled their best ; the spirit of collapse seized upon 
those who had-seemed invulnerable two days before ; 


ground favoured the batsmen. 
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and of the Englishmen Stoddart alone carried the war 
into the opposite camp. Here,indeed, is another example 
of the well-known glorious uncertainty, etc. Though, 
being victorious in two events of three, the honour is 
with Australia, the last match at Adelaide, wherein 
England was the victor by an innings and 230 runs 
to spare, restores a large measure of the national equa- 
nimity and respect. 

Dr. Grace has enjoyed an Indian Summer. His last 
season in England was inauspicious, and the time seemed 
come for a dignified retirement to county cricket. But 
in Australia he has shown once more the true and 
magnificent form of the Champion. Again he has 
proved that the best bowling gives him the freest 
chance, and he emerges from the eight first-class matches 
with the respectable average of forty-five. His highest 
achievement was brought off against Victoria, and his 
159 not out will doubtless be writ large in the annals 
of the colony. The reporters speak of chances given 
and refused : as is their wont, they record the blemishes 
which marred this fine performance. But the race is 
to the swift, and an innings must be judged by its runs. 
As it is not the 
sole object of the bowler to send down an interminable 


A chance declined is no chance at all. 


array of tedious maidens, so the batsman’s whole duty is 
not to avoid the giving of chances. Something must be 
ventured or nought shall be won, and a possible catch 
How- 
ever, the shining facts remain that, after more than a 
quarter of a century in the field, Dr. Grace has once 
more taken the lead which for a while he lost; and 
that, if he bowled with ill success, in 11 innings he put 
together a total of 448. Abel and Mr. Stoddart were 
his closest competitors, and there was not one of the 


is alsoa possible—if miscarried—boundary hit. 


eleven that did not score on occasion. 

The 
best eleven of England should still defeat the picked 
But 
were little better than a 


Australian cricket has indubitably advanced. 


eleven of the Colonies with considerable ease. 
while the visitors of 1890 
common second-class county, the team which won 
the second battle against England is worthy to be 
matched against the full strength of Notts or Surrey. 
Bannerman has recovered something of his old form, 
Giffen has approved himself the finest all-round player 
in Australia, while the game of Lyons and Turner has 
suffered no decline. There is even now a rumour of 
another Australian invasion; and, if the effect of the 
contest be not marred by too frequent repetition, it 
will achieve a far more practical advantage than the 
Pan-Anglican Olympia devised in the brain of an ad- 
vertising fadmonger. Only let a reasonable interval 
separate the incursions, and let Australia still send her 
freshest to our shores, and she is certain of just such 
a generous welcome as herself has accorded to Lord 
Sheffield and his team. 


AT PRAGUE AND VIENNA 
VHE Continent is decidedly uneasy, and no part of 
Paris 
is the playground of the Anarchist ; Imperial impetu- 


it can afford to laugh at its neighbour. 


osities and Ministerial ineptitudes have brought the 
legislative machine to a deadlock at Berlin ; comes from 
Prague the news of prolonged riots terminating in a 
hand-to-hand encounter between police and populace. 
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On the whole, the condition of the Bohemian capital 
seems the most serious in its ulterior bearings of all 
three. For the demonstration is no sporadic effect of 
Unemployedness, but a transference of long-standing 
international hatreds into the market-place. The occa- 
sion, you read, was the anniversary day of Comenius, 
the Czech philologist and patriot ; and the feeling was 
directed partly—it goes without saying—against the 
Jews, but chiefly against the German Minister of Edu- 
cation. Clearly the day’s significance can be appre- 
ciated aright in conjunction only with those debates 
in the Diet which resulted in a rupture of the com- 
promise of two years back between the ‘Teutonic and 
Bohemian representatives. The details of that arrange- 
ment—which consisted, for the most part, in a fairer re- 
presentation of the two sections in the Curize of Deputies, 
the Supreme Provincial Court, the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the Educational Council—are of little mo- 
ment: enough that they were cordially accepted by the 
Moderate Germans and the Conservative Czechs. But 
the wishes of the Young Czech party and its feather- 
headed spokesman, Dr. Gregr, were not taken into 





account : an omission explained (and excused) by 
the nature of its programme, which includes, among 
other trifles, the conversion of the Dual into a ‘Triple 
Monarchy, a crusade against landlordism, the elimi- 
nation of the Teutonic minority from Parliament. 
Small wonder, though great pity, that such attractive 
proposals found grace with the populace of Prague : 
the more reasonable politicians are forced back from 
their pledges by the general clamour, and the racial 
animosities which some thought extinct are blazing 
forth with all the volume of former years. 

Bohemia is the most unruly member of the Austrian 
system, for the reason that the two factions are in 
equal strength: the superior numbers of the Czechs 
being balanced by the wealth and intelligence of the 
Germans. But no territory in that vast congeries of 
nations and languages is without its Ulstermen: as 
the Croats in Hungary, the Ruthenians in Galicia. 
Luckily for the Empire’s peace, the minorities as a rule 
are insignificant and ignorant, so that their voice is 
rarely heard. Still, the local antagonisms are represented 
to a certain extent in the Reichsrath : with the result 
that groups abound and homogeneous parties are to seek. 
How that enigma in statesmanship, Count 'Taafe, con- 
trives to keep in office must always be something of a 
mystery to the foreign observer. Policy he appears to 
have none, and he seldom possesses a permanent majo- 
rity: indeed, a twelvemonth ago he effected an exchange 
of Conservative for Liberal support on the very eve of 
the session, and sailed under his new colours buoyantly 
enough, His personal popularity counts for much ; his 
knowledge of the power of the bribe (called by courtesy 
concession or subvention) for more; his authority 
as the Emperor's alter ego for most of all. Also, it 
should be remembered that even in the Viennese 
Assembly there are certain substantial and enduring 
elements. Your German can generally be relied upon 
to give a loyal vote, unless he be bedevilled by Cleri- 
calism or Anti-Semiticism ; and so even more generally 
can yourGalician. Indeed, there is no more scathing 
commentary on the brutal barbarism of the Russ than 
the way in which, under Austrian rule, the Polish rem- 
nant has rallied to the Habsburgs. At the same time, 
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government by makeshift and ‘ lobbying’ is never too 
stable; and the crazy keystone at Vienna must be 
profoundly affected by the fissures apparent in the 
foundations at Prague. 

Still, the Dual Monarchy will continue to endure, 
even if the old device, Austria est imperare orbi universo, 
remain a mere heraldic figment. As Signor Crispi has 
said (after Voltaire), ‘if the Austrian Empire did not 
exist, she would have to be called into being.’ And not 
only is she necessary to the European polity ; the whole 
of her is vital to her each and every part. It suits 
the self-importance of Young Czechdom to gird at the 
Triple Alliance, and at the subservience to Berlin 
therein of necessity implied ; the landowning Ruthe- 
nian still takes refuge from the scorn of his Polish 
neighbour in the pages of Red Russia, the organ of 
Panslavism. But Czech and Ruthenian know full well 
that if they be chastised with whips under the Austrian 
hegemony, under the Romanoff despotism they would 
be chastised with scorpions; and, should the bugle 
sound to arms, assuredly they will not take the field 
beside the Cossack. For the Muscovite Terror is no mere 
figure of speech; and though in piping peace-times some 
provinces may dally with the emissaries of the Russ, the 
malcontents are insignificant, and the significance of their 
cabals is zero. During the last twenty years the foreign 
policy of the Empire has been controlled by statesmen 
of Hungarian breed, and that not solely on account 
of the predominant abilities of that gallant tribe but 
also because the whole realm is definitely committed to 
that undeclared warfare with the T'sar which is as the 
breath of his nostrils to the Magyar. Common hatreds, 
in short, are the sheet-anchors of the communities ; but 
a common affection for the dynasty is no merely nega- 
tive sentiment with them. And the tribute has been 
well earned; for in the long list of enlightened 
sovereigns few hold a more honourable place than the 
patient and sagacious man who has educated his people 
out of absolutism into constitutional government : who, 
if he could not keep Lombardy and Venetia, has pre- 
sented them with Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The sove- 
reign’s personality is a formidable factor in a composite 
kingdom like Austria-Hungary, and the citizens may 
well pray that to Francis Joseph there may be granted 
even a patriarchal length of days. 





SMALL HOLDINGS 


i@ is abundantly evident from last week’s debates 
that Mr. Chaplin’s bill for the creation of small 
agricultural holdings will pass into law without serious 
modification. Nothing occurred to show that the 
Radicals. will be able to make a fight over a solitary 
clause in Committee. All the same, they are bound ‘ to 
go one better’ than Mr. Chaplin at the election. You 
may infer that much from the speeches in the Com- 
mons. Mr. Gladstone showed even more than _ his 
wonted dialectic skill in his treatment of a subject 
to which he had given no serious attention. But 
the whole drift of his temperately worded appeal 
in favour of purchase by a corporate body, and of let- 
ting rather than selling to the villager, was calculated 
with great nicety to be a compromise between his 
feelings as a landowner and his feelings as the leader 
of a minority. He made a fair pretence of believing 
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in the programme of ‘ municipalisation.” First and 
foremost comes the institution of the Parish Council, 
whose only business is to be the purchase and the 
letting of land and the borrowing and lending of 
money to that end. Secondly, the blessed word 
‘compulsory ’ is to be added to Mr. Chaplin’s scheme : 
so that there may be perpetual excuse for wresting 
the land from its owners at a ‘ valuation’ instead of a 
market price. Finally, a right of choice is being vigor- 
ously developed and contrived. It is defended on the 
ground that land is of little use to the labourer unless 
it lie adjacent to his dwelling ; but its true reason of 
being is that, as the agitators are very well aware, for 
convenience’ sake the houses in agricultural England 
were originally built in the heart of the best fields— 
that, in fact, the very pick of the ground is that environ- 
ing the villages. For the rest, there is a notable falling- 
off in Tory enthusiasm: with this set-off, that Mr. Chaplin 
has the approval of the Tory democracy in the country, 
and more particularly of what may be called the rural 
middle-classes, to which his measure promises to open 
up a new and effectual way of rising. In the few 
counties devoted either to dairy-farming or mixed till- 
age, where small holdings can be profitably worked, 
the small farmer and the labourer witb a fair allotment 
will be able to reap substantial benefit. 

Considered exclusively on its merits, and without 
regard to consequences, the bill has the great merit 
of encouraging a development whose origin is in the 
very conditions of modern agriculture. We have al- 
ready shown in this place that the striking increase 
in the amount of land devoted to orchards, small 
fruits, and market-gardening must be held to demon- 
strate what is to-day the most successful kind of 
tillage. And, curiously enough, this development is 
peculiar to no one county, but is spread almost evenly 
over all the English shires. The industry is one 
in which ownership is almost a necessity. Who on 
a short lease would go planting standard apple-trees 
that will not be in full bearing for a dozen years ? 
Probably the small cultivator has to thank the vege- 
tarians for a demand that is far in excess of the 
increase in production ; for many thousands of people 
who decline to subscribe to the fad have learned of 
the faddist to add more fruit and vegetables to their 
ordinary diet. At all events, besides the enormous 
yield from our own soil, we buy more and more of the 
foreigner every year. For ‘fruit (raw), nuts (edible), 
and vegetables (raw), we paid the importer £5,976,106 
in 1881, and in 1891 £7,514,692. Again, as Mr. 
Chaplin pointed out in his Shrewsbury speech, these 
little properties will be admirably suited to the ne- 
glected—the frightfully neglected—pursuit of poultry- 
farming. It seems incredible that thousands of acres 
should be lying waste in Essex and Norfolk, and 
ourselves be paying £3,000,000 a-year for foreign 
eggs. Is it nota bitter reproach upon the apathy of 
our half-starved agricultural voters that, while English 
land and English men are lying idle, the Canadians should 
find it profitable to send us their eggs by millions? And 
the question of bee-keeping : ourselves could give the ad- 
dress of an old woman in Hertfordshire—one of many— 
who last year (and it was an extremely bad season) 
cleared £60 from her hives ; yet close at her elbow is a 
pack of shiftless bumpkins with all her opportunities, 
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yet content to starve, and make harrowing ‘ copy’ for 
Radical Commissioners, on twelve shillings a-week. If 
Mr. Chaplin’s bill should so far touch the ambition of 
such jolterheads as to shake them up and make them 
struggle out of the slough in which they are resigned to 
wallow, it will have more than justified its existence. 





WALT WHITMAN 

HERE can be no doubt but the late Walt Whit- 
man was in his way as remarkable a man as 

the United States has bred. His character was noble : 
its chief feature a sentiment of manliness as sound and 
equable and sweet as Washington’s own ; its chief out- 
come a rare and very beautiful gift of tolerance in union 
with a singular power of intellectual and moral inde- 
pendence. He chose, as none of his countrymen have 
chosen, to look at life and letters from no brain but his 
own ; and for this simple reason he must long appear, 
as he appears now, the most original, and withal the 
most vigorous, development of North-East American- 
ism. There was,no doubt, a touch of what looked like 
nothing so much as Yankee impudence in his assertion 
of himself in common with the rest of ‘ Democracy. 
But in literature you cannot make light of your in- 
heritance, nor cut yourself adrift from history and 
experience, without paying a heavy price for it. This 
appearance of vulgarity, or rather of ill-breeding, was 
a small part of the fine exacted of Walt Whitman. 
And, for all its obtrusiveness, the true thing was there 
also. ‘The manner smacked of the Bowery, but it 
scarce at all dissembled the fact that behind it was 
in very deed a ‘ gentleman at ease With moral breadth 
of temperament.’ ‘That, indeed, is the lesson of Whit- 
man’s life. Having elected to be himself, he may be 
held to have divined that most people would resent the 
election, and that his first duty, to himself as to them, 
was to take no notice of such resentment. A man of 
strong fancy, very lonely, deeply absorbed in the 
thoughts and the ideals he lived to express, he blundered 
grossly enough, and his blunders recoiled upon him to 
such a purpose that for a time at least it seemed as he 
could never recover them. But you shall search his book 
in vain for any sign of impatience or disgust. His good 
temper was in no wise an outcome of stupidity, was in no 
sense a product of the bovine temperament. But it was 
serene and unruffled first and last. His countrymen 
turned on and treated him scurvily enough ; but he 
was ever their staunchest champion as he was ever their 
most vehement admirer. The best of patriots, he was 
also the best of gentlemen. His ‘ poems’ may or may 
not be literature; but their effect is none the less en- 
tirely inspiriting and wholesome. ‘They are so plainly 
a strong man’s work, so insistently the expression of a 
generous and abounding temperament, that to read 
them at a certain time of life is to have, not merely an 
experience but, some instalments of a liberal education. 
They have a fine simplicity, a refreshing frankness, an 
exhilarating air of detachment from all manner of isms ; 
they propound certain theories of life and destiny with 
a freedom of thought and speech that is irresistibly 
restorative ; even those among them which have been 
the most furiously discussed, the most violently repro- 
bated, are not less healthy than the facts and functions 
they deal withal are natural and venerable. ‘They have 
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a tonic virtue all their own: they startle and invigo- 
rate; they often make you laugh, but they sometimes 
make you both think and feel. ‘To question them as 
literature is but too easy. ‘To deny them as an influence 
appears impossible. 

They are called ‘ poems, indeed, and it is apparent 
enough that their author had the ‘ deep poetic heart’ 
which, as the Laureate has said, is ‘more than all 
poetic fame.” In places, too—as in the Dirge for 
Two Veterans, the Lincoln requiem, the lament of 
the sea-bird for his mate, the impassioned Pioneers, 
O Pioncers—they do actually achieve, whatever the 
means, an effect upon nerves and mind alike which is 
pretty much the same—which is the same in several 
essentials—as that achieved by what is finally accepted 





as poetry. But even here—in the admirable Two 
Vetcrans itself: which is as strict a piece of metrifica- 
tion as Whitman ever achieved—the moral and emo- 
tional intention is vastly more than the esthetic result. 
You are carried off your feet, but it is by the tempera- 
ment behind the artist—not by the artist himself. 
There is in it all so much that is novel and personal, 
so much that is absolutely appropriate and right, the 
human quality is so vigorous and sound, the action 
of fancy on the facts has been so peculiar yet so 
large, that you are not at the moment much concerned 
whether it be or be not according to the rules of 
the game. But poetry, like all the arts, is nothing 
if not a game; and in poetry, as in all the arts, the 
honours are to the best and the most brilliant player. 
It does not appear that Whitman could ever have been 
a gamester of any magnitude. His sense of words and 
rhythm, excellently as it serves him here and there, 
was dim as well as unlettered, and when he rhymed 
—as in ‘Who are you, woolly woman? So bleared, 
hardly human, and in O Captain, my Captain—his re- 
sults are commonplace enough; he expresses himself 
best in a sort of linsey-woolsey language that is too 
rhythmical to be good prose and not nearly numerous 
and regular enough to be decent verse ; so that, as Mr. 
Traill has argued of late—has argued with great jus- 
tice and no generosity—his is really a case in which we 
can let Posterity go hang, and say for ourselves, with 
absolute assurance, ‘ Here is not poetry but only the 
materials thereof. It is all the absolute antithesis 
to Poe—the one poet the United States has thus far 
succeeded in achieving. In Poe’s good work the ideas 
are purely rhythmical and verbal: if you want philo- 
sophy, or history, or character, you must go elsewhere ; 
the man knows nothing of these things; his one 
concern is his art—which is a matter of rhythm and 
words; take him outside these, ask him to think 
thoughts and set forth facts—and he is nowhere ; and 
he knows that he is nowhere; and as a master influ- 
ence, a central Suggestiveness, in the matter of form, 
what son of this century shall compare to him? In 
Whitman, it is safe to say, the ideas are never either 
verbal or rhythmical: that is, he had ‘the deep 
poetic heart, but he was no poet. Facts and views 
and personal data—these were ‘ the chief of his diet’; 
and, being a loose writer and thinker, and withal 
an organisation exceptionally well developed and in- 
dulged on certain sides, he gives you off himself ina 
medium neither verse nor prose, but withal so saturate 
in individuality—so charged with the stuff of fancy, 
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reflection, observation—that at times it half convinces 
you that, albeit it is neither prose nor verse, it is cer- 
tainly poetry ; and you must even yourself with Mr. 
Traill (austere discoverer of the Minor !) to realise that 
it is only Walt Whitman. 

But it is ever the case in art that one man cuts the 
wood, and another man binds the fagots and sells 
them in the market-place. Your Constable pre- 
cedes your Corot; or an Orphée is impossible. It is 
said that Whitman cast old forms out of a sense of 
sheer Democratic independence—not unaccompanied of 
a purely Democratic want of skill in letters. But we 
do not believe it. His catalogues of tools, men, possi- 
bilities, are the merest pedantry: are, like Constable’s 
‘spots, the result of a passion to show that he was 
aware of certain possibilities known to none besides. 
But let it remain to his everlasting credit that he 
saw the paralysing effect of rhyme and regular rhythm 
saw that such a message as his could not be put into 
such a form as Pollok’s Course of Time—(a form to 
widow the very ribs of Death of any scrap of soul 
left in them)—still less into the rhymed, romantic, 
passionate metres of Byron, say, or Tennyson, or 
Keats. ‘The rhymer has been at work among us now 
for certain hundreds of years; rhyme is limited ; the 
associations and suggestions of rhyme are limited also ; 





there is none so glad to get away from rhyme, or to 
set his rhymes so far apart that they scarce count in 
the result, as our own Laureate, the master-artificer 
of Vastness. It may well be that Whitman was dimly 
groping, in a purblind Democratic way, towards the 
same end as Lord Tennyson has spied out from his 
place high on Parnassus Hill: that (in a word) there 
is an end of rhyme, and the person now a sonneteer 
will presently proceed to give himself away in Whit- 
manese. Let us hope that this is so—that this Con- 
stable may have his Corot ; that Whitman’s suggestions 
may be taken up and distilled into art. Or his claims 
to rank as poet—a very different thing from the author 
of ‘ poems "—must certainly be resisted and disallowed. 





THE COLLAPSE IN SILVER 

HE downward plunge of silver to thirty-nine pence 

per ounce—that is, to far beneath the lowest 
point recorded—has been the feature of the past 
commercial week. For by this sudden dislocation in 
the rate of exchange between silver and gold our im- 
mense trade with the East has been thrown into a state 
of the most dangerous confusion, while all securities 





dependent upon the poorer metal have been greatly de- 
preciated in value. Hence the fall in silver is severely 
felt not only in Lancashire, where it has gravely affected 
the cotton trade, but also in London, where the Stock 
Exchange has been depressed by the shrinkage in such 
securities as Rupee Paper and Indian Bank shares. 
For all this the insane ‘ cranks’ and the unscrupulous 
politicians who delight in tampering and tinkering with 
the currency of the United States are largely respon- 
sible. The two sole economical questions in that happy 
land are the Currency and the ‘Tariff; but, unluckily, 
these are gifted with a fatal interest. ‘The average 
American, shrewd though in most respects he be, be- 
lieves implicitly that by manipulating one or other 
‘things can be made lovely all round. Thus far, 
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that exuberance of prosperity which has naturally 
resulted from the rapid expansion of the United 
States has formed as it were an elastic buffer between 
the country and disaster; but there are signs that it 
may not long avail to protect her from the conse- 
quences of her own experiments with the Currency. 
The Bland Act, by which the United States Treasury 
was bound to purchase not’ less than two million 
ounces of silver per month, failed to stay the headlong 
downward rush of the metal, the price dropping as 
low as forty-two pence per ounce in 1889; nor did 
any better result attend the Act of 1890, by which 
the monthly purchases were increased to four million 
five hundred thousand ounces. For a time, indeed, the 
silver market ‘ boomed, and the price ran up to fifty- 
four and a-half pence per ounce. Now, as we see, it 
is far lower than ever. The author of the Bland Act 
has just been trying to pass a measure through Con- 
gress authorising the unlimited coinage of silver ; but, 
fortunately for the States, his scheme has been shelved 
by the House of Representatives. 

Apparently, then, the ‘ free coinage’ of silver in the 
United States is at present outside the sphere of prac- 
tical politics, although it will probably continue to be 
the first cause of much discussion, and to figure with 
effect in the impending Presidential election. But 
there can be no doubt that the country is in a cleft 
stick, nor any that ere long the pressure is like to be- 
come intolerable. Already gorged with the purchases 
of years, the Mint yet goes on buying enormous quan- 
tities of silver not needed for Currency purposes. Yet 
the value of the white metal is steadily running down, 
for despite all adverse influences the output shows no 
sign of diminishing. And the only remedy proposed 
is free coinage: which would do nothing but greatly 
intensify the existing evil. For under the influence of 
higher prices the output would be augmented, while 
the United States would at once become a ‘dumping 
ground’ for the vast quantities held in Europe: the 
inevitable effect whereof would be to reduce the country 
to a silver standard which, however suited in some 
circumstances to the East, is altogether inapplicable 
to the requirements of a highly developed industrial 
State. Some few optimists incline to the belief that 
Britain may be induced to modify her single gold cur- 
rency, and by extending her use of silver give the 
United States that help she does undoubtedly need. 
But Britain will do no such thing, although the future 
of silver very closely affects her interests. The in- 
stability of the metal has a destructive effect upon her 
Eastern commerce, while the decline in value is dis- 
organising Indian finance. Of course, it is held that 
the fall in the rupee directly stimulates the Indian 
export trade, and thus affords some offset to the loss 
on the so-called ‘ tribute’ remitted to this country. 
That was the late Mr. Bagehot’s theory ; but, as matter 
of fact, any such advantage has been neutralised in 
the past by a shrinkage in gold prices. The United 
States, however, may be assured that British currency 
will not be plunged into confusion for the sake of either 
Lancashire or India—still less for her own beaux yeur. 
The truth is that silver must right itself by the opera- 
tion of natural laws: the conclusion, that we shall 
never take a hand in any such tinkering as finds favour 
with the Americans. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. SANTLEY 


POPULARITY, we are assured, is no test of art. The 

quality that makes for the popularity of an artist is 
a thing apart from the quality which crowns him with his 
artistic title. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, for example, is popular ; 
and so is Mr. Lewis Morris. These two have a common 
quality ; and the art of the one, the futility of the other, 
stand outside of this participation. You would not say 
that the accident of popularity ascribed any essential vul- 
garity to the build of any given intellect ; but it is clear 
that a communication has passed from such an intellect 
into the home of essential vulgarity. The general is 
touched ; the artist’s record (it is possible) remains clean. 
Of Mr. Charles Santley, then, there is this to be said at 
the outset: he is emphatically a popular singer. What- 
soever he sings for the public touches his audience. 
Whether he communicate through the medium of severe 
oratorio or of the dreadful modern ballad, his triumph 
is equally secure. The most unknowing, the most 
thoughtless, the vulgarest type of sentimentalist con- 
fesses to emotion in company with the musician. The 
fact comes near to demonstrating the nature of that quality 
which—apart from art, apart from knowledge, apart from 
nobility of culture—dowers sometimes the artist, some- 
times the man in the street, with the perilous reward of 
popularity. It is mostly histrionic capability of a singu- 
larly mutable character, as it were adapting universally 
and variously to various dispositions. If the popular idol 
be in truth an artist, his sympathy touches artist and mob 
alike ; if he be a mere charlatan, the mob alone is his pre- 
cious acquisition. But for popularity the mob sufficeth. 
Now, this histrionic capability, this simultaneous yet various 
effectiveness, is among the most potent, as it is among the 
most obvious, of Mr. Santley’s gifts. When he sings, 
though his song be some snatch of common sentiment, 
some vile assemblage of phrases conventionalised from the 
stray leasings of a master’s music—as the common drawing- 
room song of to-day is—he seems ina sense to assume the 
thing into his personality. You turn with loathing from 
the tenth-rate music ; but—even apart from the singer's 
method—the intelligent listener is moved by that personal 
effect ; while for the common public, which rejoices and is 
exceeding glad over tenth-rate art, the double combination 
of satisfied taste and a sympathetic personality fills it with 
a sincere rapture. 

Mr. Santley, then, is a popular singer: a useful if not a 
noble title. But he is more: he is an artist. He is not 
of the latest singing generation: he belongs to an earlier 
and assuredly to a nobler school, of which he is nearly 
the last representative. It is engrossingly unpleasant to 
note that the forgetfulness of simplicity, which in these 
times has corrupted other arts, has not avoided the art 
of singing. Singers, too, have forgotten this truth : that 
after platitude comes obscurity, and after obscurity sim- 
plicity. In these days we are so enamoured of the second 
phase that we proudly forego the third. To us the dark 
ling ways of obscurity image our own consummate clever- 
ness. We strain, we grimace, we pose, we tie ourselves 
into knots ; and withal we despise the old habit which, 
passing beyond strain and grimace and pose and self- 
consciousness, begat an effect at once shapely and uncom- 
plex. Mr. Santley’s method persuades us of these truths. 
He produces his voice with an apparent simplicity, a 
seeming facility, which his contemporary singers only envy 
when they seek to do likewise: for it is then that they 
encounter the difficulties of his achievement. They who 
make vain display of the arduousness of their art before a 
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gaping public—a public that admires the process and recks 
naught of the perfect result—confess a certain contempt 
for the graceful ease with which Mr. Santley accomplishes 
the public practice of his art. All the strain, all the 
training, which he, acting on the true method of a singing- 
school now moribund, reserves for the closet, until he has 
attained that perfection which alone in his own eyes justi- 
fies his public appearances, these others prefer to exhibit 
to the whole world. And therein both they and he find 
the meed they seek: they in the ignorant admiration of 
effort on the part of the vulgar ; he in the genuine praise 
of result on the part of the learned. It is this which 
separates him from his contemporary artists, and which 
awards to him, while yet alive, the praises which posterity 
is used to assign to a great past. The name of Mario is 
fast passing into the dim language of tradition ; yet with 
him Mr. Santley sang, and it is of this school (of which 
Mario was perhaps the most conspicuous member) that 
Mr. Santley was the disciple, and is very nearly the sole 
surviving master. 

The career of Mr. Santley has been long ; and though 
his years do not yet number threescore, he is approaching 
his golden jubilee as a singer. During that long passage 
of time his public activity has been merely surprising ; 
for vigour has marked his general life, as it marks his 
every gesture, his every action, his every mutation in his 
every separate public performance. In opera, in oratorio, 
in sacred music, in the common ballad, in the ubiquitous 
love-song, in the pseudo-pathetic naval or military anec- 
dote, his energy has been equally prominent and trium- 
phant. In opera, indeed, his success has proved most 
decisive, and it is generally believed that to opera his 
inclination chiefly leans. Moreover, unlike the vague and 
alien ambitions away from their own art entertained by so 
many artists, in him that inclination is amply justified. He 
has the double gift, which the gods so rarely vouchsafe to 
men, of voice and temperament. If you possess tempera- 
ment you may prove yourself eminently successful in 
the imitative arts, whether you be a Minor Poet or a 
Prominent Actor. And if you be gifted with voice and 
with naught else, it is sometimes within your power to cast 
the ducal world at your feet, and familiarly to handle the 
champagne-glasses of marchionesses. But what if the kind 
divinities mould you in so gracious a gust of benevolence 
that, after stringing the chords of your throat into delicate 
perfections, they add to the courses of your blood the 
temperament of the veritable actor, and therewith the 
potent gifts of a catholic sympathy? These were gifts 
awarded to Mr. Santley : of whom, however, it is not yet 
on public record that he has bartered their worth for the 
social and petty triumphs which have overbalanced so many 
of his profession. Mr. Santley, then, can act. It is not 
pretended that he is a Salvini, nor even that his merely phy- 
sical powers of simulation are of a supereminent character. 
The art of operatic acting is something different from the 
art of play acting. In the first the double demand upon 
the voice and upon the body divides the responsibilities ; 
while part of the simulation which in the second must be 
assigned to the features, the gestures, the motions of the 
limbs, is in the first assimilated by the sympathetic voice. 
It is therefore as an operatic actor that Mr. Santley is 
here criticised. He has fulfilled the chief baritone parts in 
most well-known operas, and in all he has been equally 
successful. His method of acting, like his method of 
singing, is frank, free, devoid of the minor and vacuous 
conventions. He has not, perhaps, that extreme delicacy 
of proportional instinct which another baritone, M. Maurel 
—Mr. Santley’s only vocal rival—exhibits on the operatic 
stage. M. Maurel’s histrionic art is more carefully culti- 
vated, Mr. Santley’s more native ; and, though Mr. Santley 
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is perhaps more direct, more immediately persuasive, 
M. Maurel’s conscious and exquisite gracefulness and 
appreciation wield an abiding influence which the other 
somewhat lacks. It is in the concert-room, in the pure 
exercise of singing, that M. Maurel accepts a second if a 
proximate place. 

In oratorio—agree we for once with Mr. Joseph Bennett 
—Mr. Santley’s most personal success centres in his ren- 
dering of the music of Elijah. The oratorio is certainly 
not the finest, though it be the most pretentious, of Men- 
delssohn’s works. There is much in it that a truly conscien- 
tious musician could never have permitted himself to sign 
with his signature as with his final approval. And no 
musician has found so powerful a special pleader for his 
little sins of indolence as Mendelssohn has discovered in 
Mr. Santley. With this singer, whose prominent charac- 
teristic is sincerity—sincerity, that is, for the hour of art 
—all that to another less vehemently imitative, versatile, 
and sympathetic artist might have shown threadbare and 
a little hollow is overwhelmed and—one might say without 
exaggeration—annihilated. In this appreciation Mr. Sant- 
ley has been considered as nothing more than the artistic 
interpreter of other men’s work ; but it is widely known 
that in creative labour he has suffixed an assumed name to 
music of his composition. So far as it goes that music 
proves him in sympathy with musical melody rather than 
with that which is strange and unbalanced in the music 
of the latest times. This is in accord with expectation. 
Through and through the vocal genius of Mr. Santley is 
instinct with the theory and practice of a confident past 
rather than with those of a pioneering and somewhat tremu- 
lous present ; and that his creative talent should rather 
set towards the assured forms of the past than drift to- 
wards the still nebulous, though often beautiful, forms of 
the present was as probable beforehand as it is certainly 
perceived now. For the rest, it is understood that he 
would gladly return to opera were such a thing dis- 
coverable in England. Mr. D’Oyley Carte attempted ; 
but where was his company? where that ideal band of 
trained and united singers who alone, forming a common 
school, enthusiastic for the same ends, jointly artistic and 
separately eminent, could have justified the name of Eng- 
lish opera—not provincialised opera, necessarily English 
in composer and in poet but—an opera of which the 
country would have done well to be proud ? 
until Covent Garden is worked upon lines a little less 
blatantly Vulgarian, we are not likely to see Mr. Santley 
there: a fact of which Sir Augustus Harris might, for his 


Moreover, 


pecuniary interest, take note, no less than we, in the 
interests of musical art. 





CHIFFONS AND SUNSHINE 


AIR women are the darlings of the sun. With his 
first rays they come forth as by enchantment—and 
others with them—in raiment like unto themselves. A 
premonitory swarm of hats and bonnets, bewitching or 
bewildering, is not the least notable expression of the 
hour; but let who buys beware of the shrill, acid hints 
of perversity in violet, rose, magenta—to cite no worse— 
now loosing on us by the powers who smile on island 
modes, however ugly. Discretion is the better part of 
taste, and to pass these by true wisdom. At times they 
are cunningly interwoven and blended with ‘tenderer 
hues, as by an artifice of the Evil One, to ensnare the 
simple: so that she who thinketh she standeth had best 
take heed lest she fall ; for only the natural (or ‘ assisted ’) 
colouring of one woman in a hundred may triumph in the 
approximation. It is especially the ‘ half-season’ head- 
wear that is alive with these meretricious surprises. Yet 
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there is no lack of fancies that please in eschewing even 
the appearance of evil. And, when the Hideous and the 
Beautiful are made visible side by side in concrete form, 
why should the one be taken and the other left? Why 
such painful aberrations of that sense of fitness (which is 
all the wit and not a little of the charm of dress) as arrest 
the eye at every turn? The very culmination of dreari- 
ness is attained in a hat with steep and pointed crown: 
this a purpling fuschia wearily essays to climb, but falls 
and sprawls half-way in the endeavour. No whit more 
cheering is a bonnet of deformed and frail proportions 
reeling under the burden of what looks like a full-fed 
satin neck-ruche. Well, too, may the rash gazer tremble 
and turn and be changed before such misbegotten ‘ freaks’ 
as the ‘Solferino’ or the bold ‘ Plantagenet,’ bristling 
with eccentric vegetation. Vastly more pleasing are 
sundry quiet shapes where baby-ribbon and other harm- 
less prettinesses unite. Despite its name, this said ribbon 
is no longer in its first youth, but there is a career of use- 
fulness before it ere the eye shall turn jaded from its wily 
innocence. Thus far, springing modest yet coquettish—as 
‘tis its nature to—from a nest of soft feathers and deli- 





cate lace, there is nothing on earth to say against it. 

It is searce credible (though true) that the old boat-shape 
still prevails in a hundred metamorphoses : the parent in- 
spiration lost in a multitude of derivatives that deny and 
eclipse their origin. They are exaggerated out of sanity ; 
they are minimised to veriest nothingness; they curl, 
they crinkle, they wriggle and twist into fits of queer de- 
vice. Here is one that, in spite of white lace, hath an 
appealing and simple way with it: a small crown of the 
béguin shape, made of a morsel of ancient (or seeming 
ancient) fabric is rarely flounced with self-supporting and 
comely Irish point ; and in front is a knot of bright and 
vivacious ribbons tempered with sprays of dull gold. A 
trifle too accentuated in feeling, the Arlésienne has yet a 
bizarre grace of its own; but it must be well built, well 
The Shes-Who-Must-Be- 
Obeyed have decreed that the newest acme of the pic- 
turesque shall take shape from a superb and daring hat 


sorted, and still better worn. 


in Flameng’s picture. Meanwhile, this to the contrary, 
it is high time that what may be called the hat or bonnet 
neutral should be dragged from obscurity. The willing 
hat-of-all-work, undistinguished by any vehement idio- 
syncrasy of form or colour, has been never honoured as it 
deserves. Its function is to harmonise with most gowns, 
and to be at peace with almost every cloak it has entered 
into the heart of woman to conceive ; and no wardrobe 
calling itself serious should be without it. A hat there is, 
just now, exactly fitted to the office. A triumphant recon- 
ciliation of the Utilitarian and the Ornamental, it appears 
as an enticing yet sober mystery of black lace, ribbons, and 
feathers artistically tossed together, lighter than vanity and 
very nigh as serviceable. Let it be added that so much 
variety and laxity in hats and hair are all in her favour of 
the figure difficile. Most bonnets are becoming—provided 
only they be worn by the right person. Yet a bonnet 
exquisite in the hand is often worse than wicked on the 
head. In sucha case there is naught for the person under 
temptation but to resist and flee. 

In this so highly variegated climate of ours wraps may 
be neither too soon discarded nor too long; and cloaks 
and coats abound. In most the tendency is towards large- 
ness and looseness of style. The trim, tight-fitting, three- 
quarter coats make themselves regretted, like some other 
things : and, indeed, to be off with the old clothes and 
on with the new is not always to rejoice in the present. 
The timid observer, not yet sufficiently alive to the effects 
of the new departure, is dismayed by the cumbrous and 
slovenly look of the garments now resolutely taking the 
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town. Still, they are not ignoble all ; and some come near 
to being satisfactory and becoming. One of these is in 
bengaline (grosbleu) ; the ample back is gathered in at the 
waist ; the front is open over a full vest of oriental em- 
broidery broached in with an ornament in dull encrusted 
metal; the voluminous sleeves are double braceleted at 
the elbow with a black feather trimming that also makes 
the tour of the cloak ; in this shape any well-considered 
scheme of colour and choice of materials should succeed. 
A dreadful-looking object, a cross between a ‘Varsity and 
a Geneva gown, is struggling to the front, and should be 
steadily cold-shouldered. It is in ribbed black silk, is 
deeply yoked, conscientiously put together, and most de- 
pressing to behold. White lace will be used in outdoor 
wear, not always discreetly ; for to deal with it aright in 
this demands the most exquisite perception and touch-— 
the touch and the perception (say) that are manifest in 
a certain Lady Meur. For the house it is other; here 
it may be trusted to use itself; seldom does it come 
amiss or look like a laboured afterthought. 

New and adorable fabrics, of every sort of design, colour, 
and tissue, do but wait the creative touch to be transformed 
into ravishing gowns. Fine wools and cordureys in good 
shades, alone or judiciously composed, need not be (nor are) 
disdained of the most ‘elegant.’ ‘The stuffs, with small 
raised lines heightening yet harmonising with the tone of 
the ground, are common; but they have a merit and a char- 
acter all their own. As for erépons—sprigged, crinkled, 
wrinkled, shot, embroidered—of these, and the delight- 
ful ways of these, truly there is noend. One gown less frail 
in fabric, in colour tender as the heart of the thistle, clings 
to the wearer sheath-like; in the main it is Princess- 
shaped, and (as in the case of the historic apple dumpling) 
the mystery of entrance is ingeniously disguised; the 
bolero bodice is a marvel of Persian embroidery. But the 
highest and purest note is struck in the fashion of the 
sleeve: it is long, flat, and close-fitting, a blessed refresh- 
ment to eyes grown weary of unblessed bagginess ; and the 
severity of cut is relieved by a falling arrangement at the 
shoulder, developing towards the elbow into an albanaise 
of an intimate and incomparable distinction. Finished 
with a small capote in embroidered gauze, with a byzan- 
tine bow and a black aigrette planted hardily in the 
middle, the wearer may look the whole world in the face, 
and fear not any man. Also, here is a cheering sign that 
new graces will certainly be more and more apparent in 
the sleeve of the period, on whose merits many an alluring 
achievement must presently stand or fall. It is to play 
a more responsible part than ever, and must prove the 
joy or the despair ef many hearts. 

Fresh designs in appliqués smile seductively from gracious- 
looking frocks, that are not foresworn in the wearing. 
One that is fit for almost any morning function is in gen- 
darme blue, embroidered in a colour that would fain be 
fawn if it were not something better ; the train is of mode- 
rate length; and throat and wrists and hem are softly 
touched with feathers in the same intangible colour as 
the broideries. Something rarer—something more out of 
the common beat, perhaps—is in pond-green surah: the 
waist is swathed in soft drapery ; the collar is in white 
lace: the sheath-skirt fits to perfection ; the garniture is 
a happy tanglement of filmy white lace and ribbons of 
white and black velvet and old gold; somewhat vague 
and illusory, the sleeve effect is the crucial test of all, 
and ‘ Beauty enthroned and apparelled’ not more than 
expresses the appearance of the arm it clothes. As 
for moiré, it is merely relentless; but, used as the 
nature of the material demands, it may pass without 


much protest. In a certain gown of it, fashioned in 


long, straight lines that accentuate the wearer’s length 
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and symmetry of limb (the Short-Legged of Schopen- 
hauer’s nightmare should flee such a build like the plague), 
it probably achieves its highest expression—one of sombre 
majesty. It passes, too, when you relieve it with quaint- 
wrought silver buttons and dull silver braid, with long 
cuffs and a vest of black velvet. But in truth the caprice 
of the hour is for things light and delicate in colour near 
the face, whatever the hues beneath or the complexion 
above. ‘The fancy is perilous enough, but it is wonderful 
how with resource and instinct ‘ Fashion’s votaries’ con- 
trive to escape the consequences of what looks like frank 


irrationalism. 


FOOTBALL 


rPYHE ideal of the day is an ideal of comfort. We desire 

not action, neither muscular excitement: except in 
so far as we may read of them in a seductively cushioned 
arm-chair. And whether we vent our souls upon commer- 


cial pursuits or find a spiritual outlet in the education of 


Whitechapel to conformity with the light pea-greens— 
‘which the same is a colour I ’ates’—of estheticism, or 
merely rest annihilate in some suburban Nirvana, this 
generation—too idle to be a generation of vipers—aims 
at no more than the satisfaction of its cowardice. At 
no previous period has so large a proportion of British- 
men ‘lazed and loafed it’ as now: never has Britain 
seen so general an eclipse of the pagan virtues. And an 
eclipse of the pagan virtues always is accompanied by 
Nothing so enervates the race as 
‘Tis the ‘ broken spirit that 


neglect of civie duty. 
a wide diffusion of comfort. 
drieth the bones.’ 

In football alone can the more hot-blooded of our home- 


keeping youth find anything approaching to the joy of 


battle. 
shows to how little purpose either Intellect on the March 


And the ever-growing popularity of the game 


or the Spirit of Education can combat a primal tendency. 
‘Tis human to fight; and at football as in no other pastime 
may you give play to courage and determination and en- 
durance: at the same time laying a healthy restraint upon 
brutishness—the desire to shed blood, to break bones. 
The game is at once an education in submissiveness and 
an exercise in pluck : a chance to win personal distinction 
by methods that smack of danger, and all the while a good 
lesson in subordination. That there is danger both in 
Rugby and Association only the fanatic or the liar would 
deny. ‘Can one go upon hot bricks and his feet not be 
burned?’ There is danger in every game worth playing. 
But a certain evening paper, which circulates amongst the 
Cultured of the Earth—that is to say, amongst men who 
are as women and women who are even as men effemi- 
nated, amongst the broken-spirited and dry-boned—pub- 
lishes a mighty array of ‘ football accidents, a catalogue 
that is not pleasant to read, wherein ‘one thrown here 
and another there, half-dead, has showed forth the cause 
of his death’ to be football. 


be examined, we find that the greater part of it ‘ won't 


But when the list comes to 


wash,’ and the rest is chiefly a tale of broken legs, arms, 
and collar bones. For instanee: a player ‘ was kicked on 
the nose and scrambled out of the scrum, bleeding freely 
from that organ,’ whilst another ‘showed bull-dog courage’ 
in continuing to play after his shin had been barked. 
Another youth dropped dead after kicking the ball : ‘ ver- 
dict—over-exertion and excitement. If he had not died 
on the football field, he would have died somewhere else 
from the same cause. A referee ‘was struck by the ball 
on the temple and injured.’ Poor fellow! What about 
the thousands of men who ‘ head’ the ball every Saturday 
of the season? A clergyman ‘ was running in the football 
field, when he struck his head against a wooden beam. 
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He was felled, and bled very profusely from a scalp 
wound.’ This is an accident which cannot have taken 
place during the game. There are no beams on football 
fields, and if clergymen choose to trot about the pavilions 
they must e’en take the risk, but the blame must go to 
themselves. Oldershaw’s death is put down to football ; 
but it should have been charged to his physical condition. 
Then the death of Dunlop—which came of lockjaw, after 
he had cut his knee upon a piece of glass—was not caused 
by rough play, nor by anything save the most fortuitous 
of accidents ; and the man Buckingham, who also died of 
lockjaw, might have been saved by prompt application to 
a doctor. Michael Yates likewise owed his death entirely 
to eagerness to be back at the game. Then you hear of a 
man who broke his leg for the third time—a man who 
was merely a fool to play at all; and of a gentleman who 
‘injures his shoulder’; and of half a team ‘hung up’ 
partly by influenza, partly because it had played a match 
on frozen ground. 

Of course, the sainted being who compiled this list does 
not play football. Does he wish to prevent those who 
choose to risk their lives in this very slaughterous sport 
from doing so? And are ballets, therefore, to be prohi- 
bited because some dancing-girls suffer from varicose veins? 
Shall smoking be put down because fifty men die every 
year from anemia or angina pectoris, induced by the 
weed? Asa matter of fact, the game remains as it was. 
If gentlemen play, the contest is rough but honourable. 
You run certain risks, but at the same time you may 
depend upon not being wilfully murdered. It is monstrous 
that gentlemen should be threatened—as we naturally 
suppose them to be threatened—with the extinction of 
a sport which, as Dr. Sargent’s diagrams show, encourages 
all-round physical development more than any other. Its 
merits have been so generally recognised that even school- 
girls have now their modified code of rules: a step which 
cannot but be praised when you reflect that an authority 
upon female education has asserted, without contradiction, 
that ten per cent. of the girls in one school took one or 
more terms’ leave of absence on account of general debility, 
thirteen per cent. left prematurely from ill-health, and 
twenty-eight per cent. are exempted by medical certificate 
from gymnastics. Nothing like that can be found in any 
boys’ school; and if much of the credit goes to cricket, 
much also belongs to football. 

A careful examination of the list shows that not where 
the game is played for its own sake—not in village clubs, 
nor in Old-Boy clubs, nor in school matches, nor in the 
average London club—are accidents either frequent or 
very serious. Gate-money and local rivalries induce rough 





play. For this reason everything must be regretted that 
sets some specific extrinsic object before the player— 
the supremacy of a League, the victory in a cup-tie. It 
is entirely creditable to those clubs in the South of Eng- 
land which have a good tradition that they have set their 
faces against the formation of such a League as the pro- 
fessional body in the North. The root-idea of the League 
system is gate-money, and gate-money must inevitably 
mean professionalism. The football professional is but 
a gladiator, owned and ‘ run,’ in all probability, by a joint- 
stock company. And while nothing can be more desirable 
than a systematic rivalry between amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals—such a match is one of the finest spectacles 
in the world—the League games are to be won as much 
by brute force as by skill. Therefore the establishment 
of many Leagues and Associations in the south, which 
is the notable feature of last season, cannot be treated 
otherwise than as a step in the wrong direction. Alt 
the same, it is as well to remark that the game is far 
‘gentler’ now than it was twenty years ago, and the 
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next few years will see a marked diminishment in the 
‘butcher's bill.’ But, even supposing that injuries were 
on the increase, it is at least arguable that the few acci- 
dents and ‘ murders’ are counterbalanced by the benefit 
to the community at large produced by the habit of exertion 
and the ability to give and take hard knocks. 

The Scottish Association has in the meantime declined 
to legalise professionalism; but legalisation is, never- 
theless, unavoidable. We can only regret the necessity : 
though anything is better than the lying, the concealment, 
and the vamping of accounts which have been so common 
in Scottish clubs of late. Steps are to be taken for the 
suppression of the ‘ importation’ system, which is perhaps 
the greatest evil in professional clubs. There remains yet 
another thing to desire immediately : a closer reciprocity 
between the national associations (such as exists between 
the English and Continental Jockey Clubs). This might 
wipe out the traffic in footballers, and so, by the encour- 
agement of local talent, prevent such a spectacle as that 
offered in the Final Tie for the English Cup, in which 
eleven Scotsmen took part, not one of whom could repre- 
sent England in an international. 





OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


SCENE. —/ust inside the door of a studio. 
TIME.—Last Sunday that ever was. 


ist CITIZENESS. O, thank you so much ! 


2d do. So good of you to come ! 

Ist do. I so dote upon art! 

2d do. So kind of you to say so! 

Ist do. Thank you so much for asking us ! 

2d do. Delighted, I’m sure! Thank you for coming ! 

Ist do. Not atall! Thank you for—for thanking me for— 


Well—good-bye. (Exit—with family group.) 

HusBAND or 2d Crriwennss fui eeu), And = might those thank- 
ful bounders be ? 

2d CITIZENESS (wearily). O, don’t ask me! / doen't know! From 
Addison Road way, I should think. 

Ist CITIZENESS (outside). Well ! If that hing gets into the Academy ! 

FAMILY GROUP. Did you notice the ridiculous way her hair was done? 
Did you ever taste such tea in your life? How yellow Mrs. General Wragg 
is getting to look in the daylight. Yes—there’s our four-wheeler. (Exeunt 
omnes.) 

4 oer above is not intended for presentation upon any 

stage—not even that of the Independent Theatre. 
It has been cast into the dramatic mould merely for conve- 
nience’ sake. It embodies what I mostly remember about 
Picture Sunday. 

It has come to be my annual duty—a peculiarly hardy, 
not to say temerarious, annual—to convoy Mrs. Albert 
Grundy and her party about sections of Chelsea and 
Brompton on the earlier of the two Show Sabbaths. I 
drifted into this function through having once shared an 
attic with a young painter, whose colleagues used to come 
to borrow money of him whenever one of his pictures dis- 
appeared from the shop window, and so incidentally formed 
my acquaintance. My claim nowadays upon their recol- 
lection is really very slight. I just know them well enough 
to manage the last Sunday in March: even that might be 
awkward if they were not such good-natured fellows. But 
it would be difficult to persuade Mrs. Albert of this. That 
good lady is wont, when the playfully benignant mood is 
upon her, to describe me as her connecting link with 
Bohemia. She probably would be puzzled to explain her 
meaning ; I certainly should. But if she were provided 
with affidavits setting forth the whole truth—viz., that my 
entire income is derived from an inherited part-interest in 
an artificial-ice machine ; that there are two clergymen on 
the committeé of my only club ; that I am free from debt ; 
and that I play duets on the piano with my sister—still 
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would she cling to the belief that I am a young man with 
an extremely gay, rakish side, who could make thrilling 
revelations of Bohemia if 1 would. Of course, I am never 
questioned on the subject ; but I can see that it is a point 
upon which the faith of Fernbank is firmly grounded. 
Often Mrs. Albert's conversation cuts figure-eights on very 
thin ice when we are alone, as if just to show me that she 
knows. More than once I have discovered Ermyntrude 
looking furtively at me, as the shepherd-boy on the plains 
of Dura might have gazed at the distant haze overhang- 
ing Babylon. I rarely visit the house but Uncle Dudley 
winks at me. However, nothing is ever asked me about 
the dreadful things with which they suppose me to be 
upon intimate terms. 

It seemed for a long time, on Sunday, as if an easy 
escape had been arranged for me by Providence. At 
two oclock, the hour appointed for our crusade, a heavy 
fog overhung everything. Looking out from the drawing- 
room windows, only the very nearest of the neatly trimmed 
firs on the lawn were to be distinguished. The street 
beyond was utter blackness. At three o'clock the ladies 
took off their bonnets. It was really too bad. Uncle 
Dudley, strolling in from his nap in the library, suggested 
that with a lantern we might visit some of the nearer 
studios: ‘ not necessarily for publication but as a guarantee 
of good faith.’ Mrs. Albert turned a look of tearful vexa- 
tion upon him, before which he fled. 

‘There’s this consolation,’ she remarked presently, 
holding me with an unwavering eye: ‘if we are to be de- 
frauded out of our expedition to-day, that will furnish all 
the more reason why you should take us next Sunday— 
the Sunday. You have often talked of having us see the 
Academicians at home—but we ’ve never been.’ 

‘I remember that there has been talk about it,’ I said; 
‘but I hardly think the talk was mine. Truth is, I don’t 
know a single Academician, even by sight.’ 

It was clear that they did not believe me. Mrs. Albert 
continued : ‘ Lady Walloby expressed surprise, only last 
evening, that we should consent to go about among the 
outsiders. She and her daughter never do.’ 

‘ Outsiders !’ I was tempted into saying. ‘Why, they 
can paint the head off the Academy !’ 

Miss Timby-Hucks simpered outright. ‘You do say 
such droll things!’ she remarked diffidently. ‘Mamma 
always declares that you remind her of the Sydney 
Bulletin.’ 

‘Whom do you take to the Academy Show Sunday ?— 
or perhaps | oughtn’t to ask,’ came from Ermyntrude. 

‘No, we have no right to inquire, said Mrs. Albert ; 
and I turned to the window and the enshrouded lawn 
once more. 

All at once the fog lifted. The bonnets were produced 
again. Nearly three hours of daylight remained to us. 
Tidings that the horse was too lame to be taken out only 
staggered Mrs. Albert for the briefest fraction of time. 
There were still four-wheelers in Gilead. Besides, if 
the driver happened to be sober, he would know the 
streets so much better than their stupid coachman. This 
would be of advantage, because time was so limited. We 
should have to just run in, say ‘ How-d’ye-do,’ take a flying 
look round, and scamper out again, Mrs. Albert said. By 
firmly adhering to this rule, she estimated that we might 
do sixteen or seventeen studios. 

Heaven alone knows how many we did ‘do.’ Nor have 
I any clear recollections of what we saw. <A confused 
vision of long hall-ways lined with frames and packing- 
cases ; half-an-acre, more or less, of painted canvas, out of 
which only here and there a pair of bright eyes, a glowing 
field of poppies, or the sheen from a satin gown, fixed 
itself disconnectedly on the memory ; hordes and hordes 
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of tall young women helping themselves to tea and cakes ; 
and always the pathetic figure of the artist’s wife, or sister, 
tired to very death, standing by the door with a wearied 
smile on her lips, and the polite falsehood, ‘So good of 
you to come!’ on her tongue. I wondered, I remember, 
if she never forgot herself and said instead, ‘So kind of 
you to go!’ But under Mrs. Albert's system there was 
no time to wait and see. 

Once, indeed, we dallied over our task. Mrs. Albert 
encountered a lady from Wormwood Scrubs of her ac- 
quaintance, who was indiscreet enough to mention that 
she had been asked to stop for supper. The news spread 
through the petticoated portion of my group as by magic. 
Miss Timby-Hucks came over and asked me, so audibly 
that the artist-host had to blush and turn away, if I 
didn’t think it would be a deliciously romantic experience 
to sup in one of these lofty studios, with the gaslight on 
the armour, and the great, solemnly silent pictures looking 
down upon us as we ate. Mrs. Albert lingered for some 
time looking at this artist’s work with her head on one 
side, and eyes filled with rapt, dreamy enjoyment—but 
nothing came of it. 

It was after we had been back in Fernbank for an hour 
or more—our own cold repast nearly over—that Mrs. 
Albert thought of something. She laid down her fork 
with a gesture of annoyance. ‘It has just eccurred to 
me,’ she said; ‘we never went to that Mr. Whistler's. 
Everybody ’s talking about him, and I did so want not 
to miss his studio.’ 

‘] don’t think he has a Show Sunday,’ I said. ‘I never 
heard of it, if he has,’ 

‘O no, it is only these last few weeks that anybody 
has heard of him,’ Mrs. Albert replied. ‘I read the first 
announcement about his beautiful pictures in The Daily 
Tarradiddle only the other day.’ 

‘Whistler ? Whistler?’ put in Uncle Dudley. ‘ Why, 
surely he’s not new. Why—I remember—he was mixed 
up in a law-suit, wasn’t it, years ago >’ 

‘O no, Dudley,’ responded Mrs. Albert ; ‘I was under 
that same impression, till Lady Walloby set me right. It 
seems that was another man altogether—some American 
who pretended to be able to paint and imposed upon 
people—don’t you recall how The Tarradiddle exposed 





him ?—and Mr. Burnt-Jones had him arrested, or some- 
thing—O, quite a dreadful person. But ¢his Mr. Whistler 
is an Englishman, I read in The Illustrated London News 
that he represented modern British art. That alone would 
make it quite clear it was a different man. And Lady 
Walloby told me she had heard he is quite amusing in his 
conversation 

‘Why don’t you ask him to dinner?’ said Mr. Albert 


and good manners, too.’ 





Grundy. ‘If he’s amusing it’s more than most of the 
men you drum up are.’ 

‘You seem to think everybody can be asked to dinner, 
Albert,’ the lady of the house replied. ‘Artists don’t 
dine—unless they are in the Academy, of course. Tea, 
yes—and even supper; but one doesn’t ask people to 
meet them at dinner. It’s like actors—and—and non- 





commissioned officers.’ Haro.p FrepDeErIc. 





THE CRIMSON FLAG 


rPPALk and think as one would, The Woman was striking 

to see; with marvellous flaxen hair and a joyous 
violet eye. She was all pulse and dash; but she was 
as much less beautiful than the Manager’s wife as Tom 
Liffey was as nothing beside the Manager himself: and 
one would care little to name the two women in the 
same breath if the end had been different. When The 
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Woman came to Little Goshen there were others of her 
class there, but they were of a commoner sort and degree. 
She was the queen of a lawless court, though she never, 
from first to last, spoke to one of those others who were 
her people ; neither did she hold commerce with any of 
the ordinary miners, save Pretty Pierre—but he was more 
gambler than miner,—and he went, when the matter was 
all over, and told her some things that stripped her soul 
naked before her eyes. Pierre had a wonderful tongue. It 
was only the gentlemen-diggers—and there were many 
of them at Little Goshen—who called upon her when 
the lights were low: and then there was a good deal of 
mufled mirth in the white house among the pines. The 
rougher miners made no quarrel with this, for the gentle- 
men-diggers were popular enough: they were merely 
sarcastic and humourous, and said things which, coming to 
The Woman’s ears, made her very merry ; for she herself 
had an abundant wit, and had spent wild hours with clever 
men. She did not resent the playful insolence that sent 
a dozen miners to her house in the dead of night with a 
crimson flag, which they quietly screwed to her roof ; and 
paint, with which they deftly put a wide stripe of scarlet 
round the cornice, and another round the basement. In 
the morning, when she saw what had been done, she would 
not have the paint removed nor the flag taken down ; for, 
she said, the stripes looked very well, and the other would 
show that she was always at home. 

Now, the notable thing was that Heldon, the Manager, 
was in The Woman’s house on the night this was done. 
Tom Liffey, the lumpish guide and trapper, saw him go in ; 
and, days afterwards, he said to Pierre: ‘ Divils me own ! 
but this is a bad day for Heldon’s wife—she with a face 
like a princess and eyes like the fear o’ God. Nivir a wan 
did I see like her, since I came out of Erin with a clatter of 
hoofs behoind me and a squall on the sea before. There's 
wimmin there wid cheeks like roses and buthermilk, and 
a touch that’d make y’r heart pound on y’r ribs ; but none 
that’s grander than Heldon’s wife. To lave her for that 
other, standin’ hip-high in her shame, is temptin’ the fires 
of Heaven, say I, that basted the sinners 0’ Sodom.’ 

Pierre, pausing between the whiffs of a cigarette, said : 
‘So? But you know more of catching foxes in winter 
and climbing the mountains in summer and the grip of 
the arm of an Injun girl, than of these things. You are 
young, quite young in the world, Tom Liffey.’ 

‘Young I may be, with a glint o’ grey at me temples 
from a night o’ trouble beyand in the hills; but I’m the 
man, an’ the only man, that’s climbed to the Glacier-top— 
God's Playground, as they call it ; and nivir a dirty trick 
have | done to Injun girl or any other: and be damned to 
you there ! say I.’ 

‘Sometimes I think you are as foolish as Shon M‘Ganr., 
compassionately replied the Half-breed. ‘ You have al- 
mighty virtue, and you did that great trick of the Glacier: 
but great men have fallen. You are not dead yet. Still 
as you say, Heldon’s wife is noble to see. She is grave 
and cold, and speaks little ; but there is something in her 
which is not of the meek of the earth. Some women say 
nothing, and suffer and forgive, and take such as Heldon 
back to their bosoms ; but there are others I remem- 
ber a woman—well, it is no matter, it was long ago: but 





they two are as if born of one mother ; and what comes of 
this will be mad play—mad play.’ 
‘ Av coorse his wife may not get to know of it, and 








‘Not get to know of it! ‘Tsh, you are a child 

‘Faith, Ill say what I think, and that in y’r face 
Maybe he'll tire of the handsome rip—for handsome she 
is, like a yellow lily growin’ out o’ mud—and go back to 
his lawful wife, that believes he ’s at the mines when he’s 
drinkin’ and colloguin’ wid a fly-away.’ 
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Pierre slowly wheeled till he had the Irishman straight 
Then he said in a low, cutting tone: ‘I sup- 
Here 


in his eye. 
pose your heart aches for the beautiful lady, eh ?’ 
he screwed his slight forefinger into Tom’s breast ; then 
he added sharply: ‘ By the holy Heaven, but you make 
me angry! You talk too much. Such men get into 
trouble. And keep down the riot of that sympathy of 
yours, Tom Liffey, or you ’ll walk on the edge of knives 
one day. And now take an inch of whisky and ease 
your anxious soul. Foild !’ 
‘Women work these things out for themselves.’ 

Then the two left the hut, and amiably strolled together 
to the centre of the village, where they parted. 

It was as Pierre had said: ‘the woman would work 
the thing out for herself. Later that evening Heldon’s 
wife stood cloaked and veiled in the shadows of the pines, 
facing the house with The Crimson Flag. Her eyes shifted 
ever from the door to the flag, which was stirred by the 
One or twice she shivered as with cold, 


After a moment he added : 


light breeze. 
but she instantly stilled again, and watched. 
night. Here and there beyond in the village a light 
showed, and straggling voices floated faintly towards her. 
For a long time no sound came from the house. But at 
At that she drew something from 


It was mid- 


last she heard a laugh. 
her pocket, and held it firmly in her hand. 
turned and looked at another house far up on the hill 
It was Heldon’s house—her 


Once she 


where lights were burning. 
home. A sharp sound as of anguish and anger escaped 
her; then she fastened her eyes on the door in front of 
her. 

At that moment Tom Liffey was standing with his 
hands on his hips looking at Heldon’s home on the hill ; 
and he said some rumbling words, then strode on down 
the road, and suddenly paused near The Wife. He did 
not see her. He faced the door at which she was looking, 
and shook his fist at it. 

‘A murrain on y'r sowl !’ said he, ‘ as there ’s plague in 
yr body, and hell in the slide of y’r feet, like the trail of 
the red-spider. And out o’ that come ye, Heldon, for | 
know y’re there. Out of that, ye beast! ... But how 
can ye go back—you that’s rolled in that sewer—to the 
loveliest woman that ever trod the neck o' the world! 
Damned y’ are in every joint o’ yr frame, and damned is 
y rsowl, say I, for bringing sorrow to her ; and I hate you 
as much for that, as I could worship her was she not 
your wife and a lady o’ blood, God save her !’ 

Then, shaking his fist once more, he swung away slowly 
down the road. During this The Wife’s teeth held to- 
gether as though they were of a piece. She looked after 
Tom Liffey and smiled ; but it was a dreadful smile. 

‘He worships me, that common man—worships me !’ 
she said. ‘This man who was my husband has shamed 
me, left me. Well 

The door of the house opened ; a man came out. His 
wife leaned a little forward, and something clicked omi- 





nously in her hand. But a voice came up the road towards 
them through the clear air—the voice of Tom Liffey. 
The husband paused to listen ; the wife mechanically did 
the same. The husband remembered this afterwards: it 
was the key to and the beginning of a tragedy. 


are the words the Irishman sang: 


These 


‘She was a queen, she stood up there before me, 
My blood went roarin’ when she touched my hand ; 
She kissed me on the lips, and then she swore me 
To die for her—and happy was the land !’ 


A new and singular look came into her face. It trans- 
formed her. ‘That,’ she said in a whisper to herself— 
‘that! He knows the way.’ 

As her husband turned towards his home, she turned 
also. He heard the rustle of garments, and he could just 
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He hurried 
A fear possessed 
He turned back. The figure 
He braced 
himself, faced about, and walked towards it: it stopped 
He went back 
again swiftly towards the house he had left. Again he 
The figure was standing, not far, in 


discern the cloaked figure in the shadows. 
on; the figure flitted ahead of him. 
him in spite of his will. 
stood still for a moment, then followed him. 
and waited. He had not the courage. 
looked behind him. 
the pines. 
turned a key in the door, and entered. 

Then The Wife went to that which had been her home: 
Heldon did not go thither until the first flush of morning, 
Pierre, returning from an all-night sitting at cards, met 
The Half- 


He knew that the event was doubling on 


He wheeled suddenly towards the house, 


him, and saw the careworn look on his face. 
breed smiled. 
the man. When Heldon reached his house he went to his 


wife’s room. It was locked. Then he walked down to 
his mines with a miserable shame and anger at his heart. 
He did not pass The Crimson Flag. He went a round- 
about way. 

That evening in the dusk a woman knocked at Tom 
Liffey’s door. He opened it. 

‘Are you alone?’ she said. 

‘I am alone, lady.’ 

‘1 will come in,’ she added. 

‘You will—come— in ?’ he faltered. 

She drew near him, and reached out and gently caught 
his hand. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a sound almost like a sob in its in- 
tensity, and the blood flushed to his hair. 
In the light of the 


candle her eye burned into his, but her face wore a shin 


He stepped aside, and she entered. 
ing coldness. She leaned towards him. 
‘You said you could worship me, she whispered, ‘ and 
and 





you cursed fim, Well—worship me—altogether 
that will curse him, as he has killed me.’ 

‘ Dear lady!’ he said in an awed, overwhelmed murmur ; 
and he fell back to the wall. 

She came towards him. ‘Am I not beautiful ?’ she 
She took his hand. 
But his look was different from hers, though he could not 
know that. 


hers was a terrible thing. 


urged. His eye swam with hers. 
His was the madness of a man in a dream: 
The Furies dwelt in her. She 
softly lifted his hand above his head, and whispered: 
Her lips were icy, though 


‘Swear.’ And she kissed him. 


he did not think so. The blood tossed in his veins. He 
swore: but, doing so, he could not conceive all that would 
He was hers, body and soul, and she 
had resolved on a grim thing. In the darkness they 


left the hut and passed into the woods, and slowly up 


be required of him. 


through the hills. 

Heldon returned to his home that night to find it 
empty. There were no servants ; there was no wife. Her 
Her clothing 
Her wedding-dress was a charred 


vat and dog lay dead upon the hearthrug. 
was cut into strips. 
heap in the fireplace ; her jewellery lay molten with it. 
Her portrait had been torn from its frame. 

An intolerable fear possessed him. Drops of sweat 
hung on his forehead and his hands. He fled towards the 
He bit his finger-nails till they bled as he passed 
He lifted his arm as if the flap- 
pings of The Crimson Flag were blows in his face. 

He saw Pierre 


town. 


the house in the pines. 


At last he passed Tom Liffey’s hut. 
coming from it. The look on the gambler’s face was one 
His fingers trembled as he lighted a 


The form of 


of gloomy wonder. 
cigarette, and that was an unusual thing. 
Heldon edged within the light. Pierre dropped the match 


and said to him, ‘ You are looking for your wife ?’ 
The other threw open the 
They entered. 


Heldon bowed his head. 


door of the hut. ‘Come in here,’ he said. 
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Pierre pointed to a woman’s hat on the table. ‘Do you 
know that?’ he asked huskily, for he was moved. But 
Heldon only nodded dazedly. 

Pierre continued : ‘I was to have met Tom Liffey here 
to-night. He is not here. You hoped—I suppose—to 
see your wife in your—home. She is not there. He left 
a word on paper for me. I have torn it up.—Writing is 
the enemy of man.—But I know where he is gone. I 
know also where your wife has gone.’ 

Heldon’s face was of a hateful paleness. . . . They 
passed out into the night. 

‘Where are you going?’ Heldon said. 

‘To God’s Playground, if we can get there.’ 

‘To God’s Playground ? To the Glacier-top? You are 
mad.’ 

‘No, but he and she were mad. Come on. Then he 
whispered something, and Heldon gave a great cry, and 
they plunged into the woods. 

In the morning the people of Little Goshen, looking 
towards the Glacier, saw a flag (they knew afterwards that 
it was crimson) flying on it. Near it were two human 
figures. A miner, looking through a field-glass, said that 
one figure was kneeling by the flag-staff, and that it was 
a woman. The other figure near was a man. As the 
morning wore on, they saw upon a crag of ice below 
the sloping Glacier two men looking upward towards the 
flag. One of them seemed to shriek out, and threw up 
his hands, and made as if to rush forward ; but the other 
drew him back. 

Heldon knew what revenge and disgrace may be at 
their worst. In vain he tried to reach God’s Playground. 
Only one man knew the way, and he was dead upon it 
—with Heldon’s wife: two shameless suicides. ... When 
he came down from the mountain the hair upon his face 
was white, though that upon his head remained black as 
it had always been. And those frozen figures stayed there 
like statues with that other Crimson Flag: until one day 
a great-bodied wind swept out of the north, and, in pity, 
carried them down a bottomless fissure. 

But long before this happened, The Woman had fled 
from Little Goshen in the night, and her house was burned 


to the ground. GILBERT PARKER. 





FACE TO FACE ™ 
sna 
QOMETHING is dead . . . ye ~ 
7 The grace of sunset solitudes, the march 
Of the solitary moon, the pomp and power 
Of round on round of shining soldier-stars 
Patrolling space, the bounties of the sun— 
Sovran, tremendous, inaccessible— 

The intemperate magnificence of the sea, 
Possess no more—no more. 


Something is dead . . 

The autumn rain-rot deeper and wider soaks 

And spreads, the burden of winter heavier weighs, 
His melancholy close and closer yet 

Cleaves, and those incantations of the Spring 
That made the heart a centre of miracles 

Grow formal, and the wonder-working hours 
Arise no more—no more. 


Something is dead... 
‘Tis time to creep in close about the fire 
And tell grey tales of what we were, and dream 
Old dreams and faded, and as we may rejoice 
In the young life that round us leaps and laughs, 
A fountain in the sunshine, in the pride 
Of God’s best gift that to us twain returns, 
Dear Heart, no more—no more. 
W. E. Hentey. 
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CORRES PON DENCE 


MACLEOD OF ASSYNT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer. | 


Edinburgh, 28th March 1892. 

SIR, —Mr. Dunning Macleod’s defence of his kinsman, inge- 
nious and plausible though it may be, is open to two serious 
objections. In the first place, it is unsupported by facts ; in the 
second, it directly contradicts the position which Neil himself 
took up and stuck to all along. 

Mr. Macleod suggests that the common story has no better 
basis than ‘the calumnies of Burnet writing fifty years after the 
event, and at a distance of seven hundred miles.’ I beg his 
attention to the following sentence from a writer who had been 
chaplain to the Marquis, who wrote the history of his wars which 
was hung round Montrose’s neck on the scaffold, and who 
afterwards brought his story down to the date of his master’s 
death :—‘ Assint had formerly been one of Montrose’s own fol- 
lowers, who immediately knowing him, and believing to find 
friendship at his hands, willingly discovered himself, but Assint 
not daring to conceal him, and being greedy of the reward 
which was promised to the person who should apprehend him 
by the council of the estates, immediately seized and disarmed 
him.’ I do not say that this account is accurate. Wishart 
probably had means of knowing whether Assint had or had not 
‘formerly been one of Montrose’s own followers,’ but otherwise 
he is merely repeating what he had heard. I only quote him in 
order to show that the ‘ calumnies’ did not begin with Bishop 
Burnet—in short, that they were current at the time. If fur- 
ther proof of this be needed, surely it is afforded by Neil’s mis- 
fortunes immediately after the Restoration. 

This, then, true or untrue, being a story current at the time, 
Mr. Macleod asks us to reject it and accept a different one 
because there exists an ‘authentic account of the whole circum- 
stances of the capture of Montrose by Gordon, who was a 
member of the Sutherland family, and their historian, who was 
also well acquainted with Neil Macleod, and wrote his account 
in 1650.’ Now, the historian of the Sutherland family was Sir 
Robert Gordon, and his monumental work was completed in 
the year 1639. What Mr. Macleod refers to is really Zhe 
Continuation, which comes down to 1650, and is attributed to 
a certain Gilbert Gordon of Sallach. Mr. Macleod submits no 
evidence to show that this Gilbert Gordon was ‘a member of 
the Sutherland family,’ or ‘well acquainted with Neil,’ or that 
he had anything more than hearsay to go on in constructing 
his narrative. Moreover, the whole spirit of Zhe Continuation 
is bitterly partisan, so that, even if the author of this ‘ authentic 
account of the whole circumstances of the capture’ of Mon- 
trose had an accurate knowledge of the facts, he would not 
fail to present the conduct of Neil Macleod in what at the 
time he deemed as favourable a light as possible. It is thus 
entirely out of the question for Mr. Macleod to ask us to 
accept as conclusive a defence which is put forward on the 
sole authority of the anonymous writer of Zhe Continuation. 
As well might he be asked to give up his whole case because 
of the statements in Wishart’s JZemotrs, which form at least 
as ‘authentic’ and trustworthy an account as that on which 
he founds. 

But, even if Mr. Macleod’s authority were trustworthy, he does 
not support many of the statements which Mr. Macleod has 
made. For instance, has Mr. Macleod any ground for saying 
that ‘Macleod was not only the laird or chieftain, but also the 
highest civil official of the district in which Montrose was cap- 
tured’? Or is this merely a paraphrase of an ambiguous sen- 
tence in Zhe Continuation to the effect that Sutherland ‘ had 
made the Laird of Assint his shriff depute in Assint, and lyke- 
wise had appointed Collonel John Monro of Leamlare his shriff 
depute in Slishchiles.’ 

Sutherland was certainly a Covenanter, and accordingly Mr. 
Macleod strives hard to identify Neil with him as much as 
possible. He says ‘two of his sisters married two of Suther- 
land’s brothers.’ This is inaccurate. Neil had no sisters. Has 
Mr. Macleod any better authority for saying that Neil was ‘an 
intimate personal friend of Sutherland,’ or that he ‘served 
under Sutherland’? He also asserts that ‘ Macleod was a stern 
Covenanter.’ How does he know this? But even supposing 
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all this were true of Neil in 1650, it does not prove that he had 
not been previously on the other side. Moreover, so far as 
Neil had a feudal superior, that superior was not Sutherland 
but Seaforth; and, as Seaforth was a Royalist, there is a 
presumption that Neil was a Royalist too. This presumption 
may of course be displaced—but mere assertion will not dis- 
place it. And it is strengthened by various facts. In par- 
ticular : (1) a number of Assynt’s men joined Montrose in 1646 
under Seaforth; (2) Wishart, as already mentioned, affirms 
that ‘Assint had formerly been one of Montrose’s own fol- 
lowers’; (3) sometime between 1646, when he was still a minor, 
and 1650, Neil married a daughter of Monro of Lumlair, who 
took a prominent part in the Royalist rising of 1649 under Plus- 
cardine, Seaforth’s brother, though he managed to make his 
peace with the Covenanters ; and (4) what even the author of 
The Continuation represents Montrose as asking Neil to do is 
not ‘to allow him to escape to Orkney ’—as Mr. Macleod puts 
it—but to ‘go with him to Orkney.’ Not quite the proposal he 
would have been represented as making to a notoriously ‘stern 
Covenanter,’ though just what he might have made to a former 
follower of his own. 

Curiously enough, Neil himself never set up this defence of 
having only discharged his ‘ plain official duty.’, When assailed, 
his position all along was that he had nothing to do with the 
capture or surrender of Montrose. This was his attitude in 
1663; though he also successfully pleaded the indemnity of 
Breda, and so had no occasion to substantiate his denial. It 
was also his attitude in 1674, when he was indicted for various 
offences, and the betrayal of Montrose was dragged in as an 
aggravation. He never denied having received the reward of 
meal and money, but he persistently denied the act in respect 
of which that reward was obtained. Further light is thrown on 
his story by the local tradition and also by family papers. The 
first is briefly given in the old Statistical Account of the parish 
of Kincardine :—‘ Attempts were made to throw the odium of 
betraying this truly great man on M‘Leod of Assint, who was 
a Royalist and the friend of Montrose. He went to Caithness 
to meet him ; but Montrose moving southward by a road dif- 
ferent from what Assint had taken, the Marquis’s misfortunes 
(his death was none of them) had their full completion before 
the Laird of Assint returned to his own country.’ 

As to the second, I quote a sentence from a memorial to 
counsel, dated 1738, which is printed in the 7vamsactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xvi., and which is said to be 
‘taken from some old papers writ for Niel M‘Leod of Assint,’ 
some of which are specified :—‘ It is to be observed that after 
the Restoration Niel of Assint underwent great disadvantages 
on accott of Montrose, who had been unluckily taken in his 
country, and for which Niel was accused and pursued crimi- 
nally at Edr. ; but he having proved that he was when Montrose 
was taken at no less than 60 miles distance from his country 
and that he had no hand in it, he was by an assize assoilzied 
as innocent of the s4 process.’ 

How, then, does Neil’s story square with the admitted facts 
that Montrose was caught in Assynt, imprisoned in Ardbhreac, 
and handed over to the Covenanters, and the further fact that 
Neil received the notorious reward? I think, in this way : 
Neil’s wife was one of the shifty Monroes of Lumilair ; her father 
had recently changed sides; her brother had a subordinate 
command in the force which had defeated Montrose. Know- 
ing only that he was in the country of a former ‘follower,’ 
and nothing of the character of that former ‘ follower’s’ wife, 
Montrose may have fancied he was safe. But the laird was 
from home, and in his absence the lady carried through the 
shameful transaction. And Neil, who was little more than a 
lad at the time, made the best of it (as he thought) on his 
return, secured himself with the victors (an important matter 
if he had really intended to join the other side), and in due 
time secured also his money and his meal. Had he been at 
home, he might quite possibly have done the same; but it 
is only fair that he should have the benefit of the doubt and 
be allowed the historic privilege of throwing the blame on 
his wife. 

This, it may be, is a mere technical vindication after all, 
and it will not do much to make Assynt a pleasant-sounding 
name. but it isthe only one, I fear, of which the facts admit. 
—I am, etc., J. R. N. MACPHAIL. 
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MR. JENKS AND LAW 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


1 Hare Court, Temple, 28th March 1892. 

S1R,—Mr. Jenks has reason. His quarrel was not with the 
Professors of Melbourne University, but with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Council. I should be sorry to damage his pro- 
fessional prospects : and I of course withdraw my assertion. 

A passing inaccuracy in my review of his book ought not to 
lead to a discussion of Mr. Jenks’s private history. But I 
should like to explain how it was that my mistake arose. Mr. 
Jenks has given us in Zhe Athene@um his own version of his 
difficulties. But itis clear from the colonial newspapers that 
there is another side to the matter. ‘Ifa Dean of the Faculty 
of Law of the eminence of Dr. Hearn’ (it was asked last 
December) ‘could get on with the University Council, why 
cannot young Mr. Jenks?... The reason is that Dr. Hearn 
was possessed of great tact and a rich sense of humour, which 
prevented his ever stepping into ridiculous situations. Would 
Dr. Hearn have insisted on the putting-on of full canonicals 
before sitting down with Dr. M‘Inerney to draw up examina- 
tion papers.’ It was the story referred to in this last sentence 
that misled me. Mr. Jenks, as Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
seems to have made appointment with the Warden of the 
Senate to arrange the details of an examination paper in Roman 
Law. The Warden arrived in his ordinary dress. Mr. Jenks 
was properly gowned. He drew his colleague’s attention to the 
regulations as printed in the University Calendar; and Dr, 
M‘Inerney was sent to fetch his robes. On his return Mr. Jenks 
took the chair : and business began. On the first question the 
voting was equal. But, after all, a chairman must have a cast- 
ing vote ; and acasting vote is particularly useful at a meeting 
of two. Mr. Jenks ‘scored off’ the Council, and set the paper 
himself. 

Now, I, being pleased with this story—which to tell here 
at length were impertinent—must needs assume that Dr. 
M‘Inerney was a professor. Whereas it seems that he was 
not, but quite otherwise; and that Mr. Jenks was the Champion 
of the Teaching Staff. 

As to Mr. Jenks’s treatment of the mallee laws, I have 
nothing more to say. A writer in Zhe Australasian of January 
gth remarked that Mr. Jenks ‘has settled offhand a question 
which has vexed the minds of Ministers, of law officers, of 
counsel, and of Parliament, and is still regarded as not finally 
decided. . . . The Professor seems to be unaware of the long- 
standing controversy about the conversion of blocks into allot- 
ments.’ 

The same writer finds fault with Mr. Jenks’s treatment of 
the crisis of 1877. After giving what, so far as I can trust my 
memory (I was living in Melbourne at the time), is a correct 
version of the affair, he says that Mr. Jenks’s account is non- 
sense, and that it shows a want of local knowledge. I said it 
was confused and inadequate. Mr. Jenks can take his choice. 
—I am, etc., HAROLD G. PARSONS. 


‘FUDGE ABOUT OPIUM’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


‘London, 28th March 1892. 

SIR,—Mr. W. S, Caine is prodigal of denunciatory substan- 
tives and objections towards those who happen to differ from 
him. But no bones are broken, and—what is more to the pur- 
pose—arguments remain entirely unaffected thereby. 

1. He persists in asserting that ‘distillery’ and ‘ licensed stills 
under the distillery system’ are identical terms, and disposes of 
the question as one of comparative statistics. But why of com- 
parative statistics any more than of comparative anatomy? By 
neither science can you prove the part equal to the whole. He 
appeals to the Excise Report of the North-West Provinces, and 
I find there, in 1887-8, thirty-one licensed stills on the distillery 
system; in 1888-89, sixty-eight. But not ‘distilleries, Mr. 
Caine, not ‘distilleries.’ The annual yield of all the sixty- 
eight stills is 117,087 gallons, or considerably less than 2000 
gallons per still. If he compares with these humble figures the 
majestic output of the Port Dundas distillery, with its 2,562,000 
gallons per annum ; of John Jamieson’s, with its 1,000,000 gal- 
lons ; or even the Inchgower, with its 62,000, Mr. Caine himself 
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must acknowledge that his confusion of phrase ‘conveys a 
totally wrong impression to the English reader.’ By the way, 
the Excise Report throws a curious light upon your correspon- 
dent’s methods of controversy. In his first letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Caine makes a point, in italics, of the increase 
in the number of stills between 1887-8 and 1888-9: zt has been 
doubled by the Government. But, one naturally inquires, what 
about the volume of spirit? /¢ zs practically stationary, having 
been 101,297 gallons in 1887-8, and 117,087 in 1888-9. Does 
the ‘humble agitator’ make any allusion to the circumstance ? 
Not he. Yet in his last letter to Lord Cross there is an indig- 
nant passage about suppressio vert. 

2. Mr. Caine’s attitude on the drug-shops is somewhat per- 
plexing. He repudiates the Excise figures, and then blandly 
argues that they can easily be reconciled with his own because, 
according to the Blue-book, ‘ one licence for drugs often covers 
several shops.’ Now, the locality under discussion in the Blue- 
book is not the North-West Provinces but the Punjab, and the 
exact phraseology is ‘a licence occasionally covers more than 
one shop.’ The change of expression is noteworthy as illus- 
trating Mr. Caine’s fatal tendency towards exaggeration ; but 
more pertinent is the fact that in his beloved Excise Report 
of the North-West Provinces the number of licences for drug- 
shops and opium-shops is actually given, and corresponds 
exactly with the number of shops—viz. 86 and 30. Therefore, 
Mr. Caine’s ingenious attempt to explain away discrepancies is 
somewhat superfluous. Besides, it fails to take into account that 
the figures supplied him by the help of ‘competent citizens of 
Lucknow’ embrace the city only ; Mr. Smeaton’s include the 
whole district. But what is the relation of their populations ? 
Lucknow city, 273,000; Lucknow district, about 700,000: or 
between two and three to one. Clearly Mr. Caine’s effort to 
reconcile irreconcilables falls to the ground. 

3. The spleen of the rejected of Barrow is stirred by my 
statement that retail liquor-shops in India are supplied by 
wholesale shops. The assertion was not made without care- 
ful inquiry, and is borne out by Lord Cross’s remark: ‘a 
wholesale vendor sells in large quantities to retail vendors or 
to large consumers.’ Mr, Caine will probably insist that both 
the Indian Secretary and myself are ‘ grossly ignorant’; never- 
theless I shall be much surprised if, on further investigation, 
he does not discover that we are accurate. And in that case 
wholesale shops are only indirect ‘ facilities,’ and were rightly 
omitted by Mr. Smeaton. 

4. Possibly Mr. Caine may be correct in stating that British 
soldiers do not frequent the ‘ English spirit-shops’ at Lucknow, 
though I have always heard that they were prohibited only 
after certain hours. But I was thinking rather of time-expired 
men at the seaports, who certainly usethem. And is Mr. Caine 
sure that the natives seen by him during the hours spent in 
these ‘English spirit-shops’ (where of course he paid his footing 
like a man) were not the servants of Europeans? As for the 
quality of the liquor sold, I cannot venture toapply Mr. Caine’s 
test, as I have no personal experience of delirium tremens: nor, 
as I hope and believe, has he. But, flourishes of rhetoric 
apart, the drink is not much worse than that dispensed over 
the bar in a common English public-house. 

Here this controversy must close so far as I am concerned. 
I began ; to Mr. Caine, according to the rules of courtesy, 
belongs the privilege of the last word.—I am, etc., 

ANGLO-INDIAN, 


JOHN BULLISHNESS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 29th March 1892. 

S1r,—Of your courtesy allow mea word of kindly but sincere 
protest against your latest departure. I am not much con- 
cerned with the views of distinguished foreigners, and not at 
all with their views while these remain untranslated. The 
obscurities of your own style are enjoyable: they give one 
something to think over on Sundays. But no amount of medi- 
tation will enable me to read French without a dictionary, and 
that I neither possess nor design to procure. More: if you 
begin with French, you may slide into German, Choctaw, or 
Lap. And, following your lead, why should not Zhe Daily 
Telegraph come out in Yiddish or Mr. Labouchere’s organ in 
thieves’ argot ? 
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I respectfully submit that for the English-speaking race the 
English tongue is good enough; and that we are entitled to have 
either that or a proportionate return of our subscriptions. I 
enclose my card that you may see that I can fairly sign myself 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE BEGINNING. 


‘THE VOICE OF JACOB’ 
To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 


London, 29th March 1892. 

SirR,—The argument of your article headed ‘The Voice of 
Jacob’ I shall one day deal with elsewhere, to the best of my 
ability. In the meantime, I think I ought not to withhold from 
you the solution of a ‘ puzzle’ which you confess to be ‘ beyond 
you ’—the puzzle ‘how Mr. Archer was kept in the dark, even 
by his own colleague.’ The answer to this conundrum exactly 
reverses the answer to that other query about Moses and the 
candle which has baffled so many giant intellects: Mr. Archer 
was mof in the dark. Mr. Archer may even be said to have 
held a candle to the Devil. Iam not prepared to swear that it 
was not with my own pencil (not a blue one) that Mr. Moore 
made some of the excisions decreed by the Censor. Certain it is 
that ‘I, the supervisor, grossly gaped on’ while Mr. Moore, at 
the bidding of the Censor, played havoc with A Vistt. Messrs. 
Grein and Moore, as in duty bound, consulted me as to whether 
I would submit to the alterations z#szsted on by the Censor, or 
would withdraw the play, as of course I had a perfect right to 
do. But when the Great Irresponsible for once, in an un- 
guarded moment, permitted what was virtually an appeal from 
his secret (and ‘ genial’) judgment-seat, was I likely to decline 
so unlooked-for an advantage? I felt that to withdraw the 
play would be to withdraw a nail from the coffin of the Censor- 
ship, and I infinitely preferred to drive it home. I think, Sir, 
that it has gone home. 

A puzzle which is beyond me is how The National Observer, 
of all papers, should permit itself to be thrown off the true 
scent by the proverbial ‘ red-herring across the trail.’ In your 
comments on Mr. Moore’s share in this transaction, I could 
almost say, ‘ The hands are the hands of Zhe National Vdserver, 
but the voice is the voice of 7he Daily Telegraph, or, in other 
words, of Mr. Clement Scott; and 1 think you will admit, sir, 
that the voice of Mr. Clement Scott, when raised on any matter 
requiring precision or coherence of thought, is best described 
by a monosyllable of frequent occurrence in your own columns. 
If the Censor chooses to shirk the labour imposed upon him by 
his office (to do him justice, he shirked only the mechanical, 
the manual, part of it), does that relieve him from any tittle of 
responsibility ? What does it matter to whom he delegates his 
duties, be it to the Archbishop of Canterbury or to the common 
hangman, to the Poet Laureate or to the greengrocer round 
the corner? If his official superiors do not object to his em- 
ploying ‘ghosts,’ I don’t know that any one else has any cause 
to complain. Perhaps, by some mystic laying-on of hands, he 
can transmit his statutory infallibility to his deputies. But it 
is one thing to shirk duty, another thing to elude responsi- 
bility. Mr. Moore, I know (because I saw him do it), made the 
actual pencil-marks which mutilated 4 l7sz¢; but he told me, 
and the statement remains uncontradicted, that the Censor in- 
dicated to him the passages which would fright the isle from 
its propriety, merely leaving him, as it were, to sew up the 
gashes. But it does not in the least matter what precise 
amount of liberty the Censor vouchsafed to Mr. Moore. The 
one liberty which he certainly did sof vouchsafe him was the 
one liberty for which we are fighting, the one liberty which is 
of any value—the liberty to represent a work of serious art in 
its integrity, uncrippled, unsiultified. If Mr. Moore is to be 
made the ,scapegoat of the Censor’s blunders, we shall next 
have Napoleon III. acquitted of all responsibility for the blood- 
shed of 1870, because he did not, with his own august finger, 
pull the riggers of the Chassepéts.—I am, etc., 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


[Note-—Had Mr. Archer read our article, ‘The Voice of 
Jacob,’ with more attention, he had saved himself some pains. 
He speaks of ‘red-herrings across the trail, when his own 
letter is naught but a string of such wildfowl. He has only 
mystified us the more by his attempt to answer the conundrum 
we set him. When he comes to what we imagine is the main 
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point of his letter, he merely proves that he misread our remarks. 
‘If the Censor chooses to shirk the labour imposed upon him 
by his office,’ he asks, ‘does that relieve him of any tittle of re- 
sponsibility?’ Of course it does not; but as we said no word of 
delegated responsibility, as we made no attempt to absolve the 
Censor, Mr. Archer had better ask us another. Also, when he 
babbles of the Censor’s ‘ statutory infallibility, does he intend 
to fasten this theory upon us? If that be the case, we would 
remind him that twice in the course of our article we took the 
Censor’s fallibility for granted. And what end is served by 
beating the air with allusions to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Poet Laureate, and Napoleon 111.? And who made 
Mr. Moore a scapegoat? And why continue this game of cross 
questions and crooked answers? Mr. Archer takes the matter 
so very much to heart that we begin to believe he cut the play 
himself—he confesses he witnessed the deed—and, dissatisfied 
with the result of his own performance, would avenge himself 
upon the innocent. ] 





REVIEWS 
‘FREE TRADE’ 


Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways, or, The Story of a 
Lost Art. Containing some chapters from the unwritten 
history of Cornwall and other counties, together with an 
account of the rise and development of the Coastguard. 
By LIEUT. THE HON. H. N. SHORE, R.N. London: 
Cassell. 

By long searching in contemporary records, and by colloquies 
with the ancients of our villages, Lieutenant Shore has gathered 
a considerable body of information concerning the lost art of 
smuggling. And in this book the history of that art is stated 
for the information of all them that care to read. Indubitably 
they should be many. 

Now, the history of smuggling divides itself into two 
periods. The first the period of ‘ free-trade,’ properly so-called 
—began very early indeed, and ended with the French War 
about 1816. Not yet was there any need for cunning. The 
Customs officers were few ; the inhabitants, wheresoever they 
were not in league with the smugglers, stood with good reason 
in deadly fear of them ; so it was merely a case of bringing 
over the goods and landing where you would. There you 
found a crowd of carriers, fortified with bludgeons, or even fire- 
arms, who took you off your cargo to its hiding-places inland ; 
and, if the Customs people interfered, turned on them promptly 
and routed them by force of numbers. Tea, silks, laces, 
tobacco, and spirits : they came over by wholesale, so that in 
1736 the tea-dealers were driven to petition Parliament that 
they were being ruined by the sale of free Hyson. Indeed, it 
was estimated that more than half of the tea consumed in 
England had paid no duty ; and a few years later the treasurer 
of the East India Company knew of a Zealand tradesman who 
smuggled into England 500,000 pounds of it a-year. And the 
import duty was then four shillings a pound. 

Of the Cornish smugglers it is here recorded that, as they 
were the most daring, so also they were the most chivalrous of 
their calling. On the East Coast the bloodiest murders were 
done, wheresoever the smugglers had the slightest suspicions 
of treachery ; and the people, from magistrates down to farm- 
labourers, stood in deadly fear of them. Perhaps—a mere 
suggestion !—there was no need of terrorism in Cornwall : be- 
cause the men of the Duchy were one and all concerned in 
the business. Here, at any rate, is a story which may fitly 
stand beside that other of the parson who—being unable to 
restrain his congregation upon the cry of ‘ Wreck !’—entreated 
them as Christians to concede him at the least the privilege ofa 
fair start:—‘ It was full six in the evening of an autumn day when 
a traveller arrived where the road ran along by a sandy beach just 
above high-water mark. . .. Horrified at what he saw, the stran- 
ger lost all self-command, and, oblivious of personal danger, he 
began to shout : “ What a horrible sight ! Have you no shame? 
Is there no magistrate at hand? Cannot any justice of the 
peace be found in this fearful country?” “No; thanks be 
to God,” answered a hoarse, gruff voice: “none within eight 
miles.” ‘ Well, then,” screamed the stranger, “is there no 
clergyman hereabouts? Does no minister of the parish live 
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among you on this coast?” “Ay! to be sure there is,” said 
the same deep voice. ‘“ Well, how far off does he live? Where 
is he?” “That’s he, sir, yonder, with the lanthorn.” And, sure 
enough, there he stood on a rock, and poured, with pastoral 
diligence, “ the light of other days” upon a busy congregation.’ 
A sight for gods and men. 

The French War favoured the trade. Every coastguard fit 
for service was drafted into the navy, and so the task of landing 
cargoes got more and more easy. Napoleon did all that in him 
lay to encourage and assist the smugglers ; for their commerce 
injured the hostile Government, and themselves were excellent 
servants upon occasion. ‘ They have courage and ability,’ he 
said, ‘to do anything for money. They took from France forty 
or fifty millions’ worth of silks and brandy every year.’ And in 
1800 it was held beyond dispute that between ten and twelve 
thousand guineas a-week were carried in this way from England 
to the Continent. With the close of the war, however, a closer 
watch was kept upon the coast, and thereupon there opened the 
second period: that of ‘scientific’ smuggling. Already, in 
1767, an Act had been passed for the suppression of the trade 
between Guernsey and Cornwall. One condition made it illegal 
to export spirits from the island in casks of less than a certain 
size—not easily portable. But it was not until 1805 that the 
suppression was seriously undertaken. The men of Guernsey 
petitioned, and had, indeed, an unanswerable case. ‘ If they were 
rightly informed, the spirits was carried to Cornwall and Devon, 
and mostly disposed of to some thousands of miners of those 
counties, who mostly lived underground, to whom spirits were 
beneficial, but who, nevertheless, could not afford to pay for 
entered spirits.’ It was urged, in addition, that, while duties 
were high, smuggling was bound to continue: to have saved 
one crop in three was to have made a profitable venture. And 
the islanders showed that if the supply-trade were taken from 
Guernsey—which was a part of the Kingdom—it would surely 
fall into the hands of foreigners. Asa matter of fact, they were 
right, and within a few years the hamlet of Roscoff, in France 
(‘Rusco,’ as the Cornish called it), had developed into a con- 
siderable seaport, the seat of an immense trade in spirits. 
Here, in November 1824, no less than six boats were taking in 
cargoes for divers parts of Cornwall: four of them for St. 
Austell Bay, a favourite spot. Moreover, concerning one of 
these boats it is recorded that she had ‘ landed her last crop at 
Mevagissey, October 24.’ But gradually the landing of cargoes 
got more and more difficult. The coast was better guarded, 
and the revenue cutters contracted an evil habit of running 
over to Roscoff on a surveying expedition whenever any Caw- 
sand or other boats were long absent. Yet between 13th and 
31st March 1833 there were no less than twelve arrivals of 
smuggling craft in Roscoff, and between the 13th and 27th of 
the same month nine boats, with a load of eight hundred and 
fifty tubs, sailed for various ports betwixt Dartmouth and the 
Lizard. Then, gradually, the English boats ceased from the 
employ. Their mere absence was enough to wake the suspicions 
of the coastguard ; so that the freighters took to running foreign 
craft. In some cases the tubs were made into rafts, towed ashore, 
and disposed in caves or in the sand; then, at a convenient 
season, the carriers were collected and the goods taken to 
places of unimpeachable security. Often enough goods brought 
over in this way were sunk inshore, and bearings taken, so that 
they might be recovered with grappling-hooks or ‘ creepers. 
An excellent plan was to sink the crop in the near neighbour- 
hood of a crabbing ground: then, when the crabbers went out 
to examine their pots, the smuggler went with them, hauled up 
the crop, and removed as many ankers as could safely be got 
ashore. Sometimes, again, the kegs were fastened together, sc 
weighted that they just failed to sink, and towed to positions 
whence the rising tide would float them up to the waiting 
smugglers. As to the art displayed at this time in the con- 
struction of hiding-places aboard ship, it was unlimited: as 
the drawings of Lieutenant Shore make evident. 

The coastguard had begun by being a very ineffective force. 
Often enough there was collusion between it and the smugglers ; 
often the preventive men, beguiled by the womenkind of their 
enemies, were pitifully ‘pumped’ and led into the clearest 
dereliction of duty. But gradually this was altered, and the 
force became so vigilant that a run was impossible unless the 
smugglers had given weeks of study to the habits and routine 
of the coastguards in their locality. A good time for a landing 
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was just before dawn, when the night-watchers had left their 
posts but it remained too dark for the solitary day-watchman 
to see very much. But the end had begun, and it is all over 
now : partly because the duties were lowered, partly because 
of the increased accomplishment and vigilance of the coast- 
guard, and partly, said the smugglers, because the informer 
began to grow a common object of the sea-shore. It remains 
to their credit that they were able, while they chose, to meet 
cunning with cunning ; so that, in other words, the last years 
of the trade—those, say, from 1830 to 1840—were also the 
years of greatest activity. 

Their history was well worth telling, and Lieutenant Shore 
has proved his right to deal with a most fascinating subject. 
His book (we trust) contains the raw material of many romances 
hereinafter to console our leisure. Meanwhile it is good enough 
reading in itself. Some little details are repeated rather often, 
and you wish as you read that your author had told the story 
of a real run—-such as he must surely have gathered in the 
course of his investigations. Also, it is not meet that in sucha 
history there should be no mention of the famous ‘ King of 
Prussia.’ But the facts are fresh and interesting, and they are 
by no means ill-told. Indeed, the book is one that fairly estab- 
lishes its right to exist : which nowadays is no slight praise. 


GREEK GEMS 
The Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay on Ancient Gems. By J. H. MIDDLETON. 
London: Clay. 

Engraved gems were articles of common utility with the early 
Greeks. When the habit of writing was rare, a seal was the 
most convenient form of signature. Not only was the impres- 
sion of a signet Commonly set upon letters and documents. but 
also upon doors, chests, and even bottles. To counterfeit an 
engraved gem was therefore the ancient method of forgery, and 
stringent laws were devised by Solon for its punis»ment. Even 
when writing became a familiar accomplishment seals were still 
treasured as trinkets, and throughout the Greek and Roman 
supremacy signet-rings were fashioned in vast numbers. For 
the rich were the choicest jewels, exquisitely cut and set in 
gold ; for the poor the homely paste in an appropriate setting 
of silver, or even bronze. Beautiful in themselves, by nature as 
by art, ancient gems are also an admirable commentary upon 
the progress and decay of ancient sculpture, and the research 
and learning which have lately been consecrated to their eluci- 
dation are by no means frittered away. The newest essay is 
Professor J. H. Middleton’s excellent catalogue of the ‘ Lewis 
Collection,’ an interesting and scholarly piece of work. So far 
from being a mere dryasdust enumeration, it forms an adequate 
introduction to the study of gems ; and in the modest compass 
of some fifty pages the prefatory essay sets forth all that the 
general reader need know of the style and technique of the 
gem-engraving of old time. 

The collection of the Jate Rev. S. S. Lewis, by which Corpus 
Christi College is now the richer, has long been well known to 
scholars. It was formed with the aid and counsel of Mr C. W. 
King ; and though it contains few gems of the finest Greek 
period, it has yet no lack of admirable specimens of Grieco- 
Roman work, and includes many interesting Christian and 
Gnostic seals. To the scholar the main value of such a col- 
lection is that it should illustrate the progress of the art and 
bear testimony to the marvellous unity of the Greek genius. 
For yem-engraving grew with the growth and withered with 
the fall of sculpture. In the best period there is the same 
spirit of heroism, the same large «and yet finished technique, in 
the vems as in the statues. At the epoch of Alexander’s 
triumph, both arts became more personal, and while Lysippus 
fashioned the Great King in bronze, Pyrgoteles cut his portrait 
on the surface of precious stones. When the capital of art 
shifted from Greece to Rome, an army of gem-cutters accom- 
panied the sculptors, whose faithful copies have preserved us 
the works of Myron and Polycleitus, to the new seat of culture. 
As in marble, so in the daintier material, the Greek tradition 
was patiently respected. The gems of the Roman Republic 
are essentially Hellenic in character. ‘That they are the work 
of Greeks is undoubted, and even the connoisseur cannot always 
distinguish between a Greek and a Greco-Roman seal. The 
great style died hard; and, as the artist who worked in so small 





a field as the surface of a scarabeoid has scant opportunity to 
demonstrate his personality, the differences of touch and man- 
ner are invariably slight, and many are the antiquaries that have 
been fobbed off with false ascriptions or blatant forgeries. In 
Greece a signet was either an article of use ora personal trinket. 
At Rome the habit of collection was formed. M. A-milius 
Scaurus, says Pliny, was the first collector, and no less a per- 
sonage than Pompey was guilty of the foible. The curiosity- 
hunter has flourished abundantly ever since ; and as he is always 
amiable, even when he is most credulous, and as, moreover, 
he is often a man of taste and judgment, whodecrees that the 
world shall enjoy what it was his pleasure to collect, he deserves 
the encouragernent of sympathy and admiration. 

The art declined in the second century A.D.; and though 
it was revived at the Renaissance, it has never regained its 
ancient delicacy and elegance. The achievements of the best 
period are characterised by that sense of fitness which was 
the crowning glory of Hellenic art. The design is never 
pictorial, the relief is always flat. No attempt is made—as 
was later—to express a more complicated idea than the 
medium warranted. The design is suited to the field. Some- 
times, as Mr. Middleton cares to point out, the Greek became 
a pedant in his determination to harmonise his design to 
its destined space, and threw his figures into cramped and 
awkward attitudes. But this sin was done in archaic times, 
and the engravers of the golden age were as cunning in their 
adaptation of pose to place as Phidias himself. In a later 
period they were curious concerning sculpture, and in their 
restricted field would imitate the style and composition of 
celebrated statues. Herein they sinned against taste, for the 
technique of bronze or marble cannot be mimicked thus. How- 
ever, their sins were few indeed ; and the pursuit of Greek gems 
is the pleasantest indulgence possible for the gentleman and 
scholar whose purse is not miserably empty. 


FICTION 


Away out in the Atlantic, off the Galway coast, lie the storm- 
swept, rain-sodden, melancholy Arran Isles, bare bones of 
earth starting from out a very wilderness of waters. And the 
islanders are not unlike the rocks to which they cling—are 
Irish of the Irish, despite the strain of Spanish blood that every 
now and then recalls the forgotten past : are hopeless, thriftless, 
now half, now wholly starving. religious after their fashion, and 
picturesque witha]. Such the vlace and such the people told 
of in Granta (London : Smith, Elder). quite one of the finest 
stories of the season. Body, sonl.and snirit, Miss Lawless takes 
you up and sets you down in Inishmaan among the Dalvs and 
the O'’Malleys and all the rest. a full and free partaker for the 
time in their sad and simnle lives, their childlike jovs and their 
very real sorrows. Everything is natural; there is no obvious 
effort, no straining after effect. The soft, melliflious crooning 
of the old women. the tal! talk of Murdouzh Blake, the mystic 
longings of Honor O'Malley, the wild ontbursts of Grania her- 
self, all are intenselv real and in perfect taste. While the 
crowning tragedy—for no other «nd was possible—is a real 
achievement of its kind. Toall and sundrv may Granta be com- 
mended: to none more sincerely than to Mr. William Black 
for his instruction and renroof. 

In The Doings of Raffles H1w (London : Cassell) Mr. Conan 
Doyle tells the old story of the man who has discovered the 
art of making gold. But he te'ls it in his own good way: with 
such a wealth of apnropriate detail. that there is nothing un- 
natural in it, nothing forced. All is real for the time with the 
intense reality of a dream—of which, when you wake, you feel 
that it might have been true, and you are half glad, half-sorry, 
that it was not. Raffles Haw is no wizened relic of the dark 
ages, with curious clothing and an evil smile, who has pur- 
chased his secret with his soul. On the contrary, he is a hard- 
working young chemist whom accident, as usual, has made a 
discoverer, and his aim is to use his knowledge and his wealth 
for the good of his fellow-men. But not thus. he finds in the. 
end, are they to be made happy ; and so he dies. and his secret 
with him. Perhaps the most striking part of this capital and 
striking story is the description of the alchemist’s house. The 
ingenuity which (you would fancy) has enough to do in devising 
fresh problems for the investigation of Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
runs riot in a fairyland of its own. Mechanism is here carried 
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to its utmost developments. You have but to press a button, 
and practically anything happens that you like. And Dr. 
Doyle has the happy gift of making you believe that there is no 
reason why this should not be so. 

It were as reasonable to call a portrait ‘Curtains and 
Balcony’ as to give the title Mazste Derrick (London: Innes) 
to Miss Katharine S. Macquoid’s two volumes in lavender. 
Maisie is ‘on’ when the curtain rises, and as it falls she 
speaks the ‘tag’; but Drusilla Lescure has all the ‘ fat,’ and 
the other characters play up to her. One sympathises with 
that amiable old misanthropist, Mr. Yardon of Yardon Hail, 
who, finding his granddaughter Maisie ‘all too pure and gvod 
for human nature's daily food,’ turns to Drusilla, his child by 
a runaway wite who has just died. The cynical frankness 
with which Drusilla’s character is presented may be inferred 
from her soliloquy : ‘I wonder if he really is my father ; poor 
old thing, it is plain he thinks so.’ It is not surprising that 
even a gurl so selfish ‘looked unusually thoughtful’ over this 
problem. The village blacksmith, touched with the prevailing 
cynicism, said ‘the lady was pretty enough to please any one, 
and ‘tis no wonder the old man’s fancy was caught.’ Drusilla 
was, indeed, a deadly shot, and bagzed any kind of game 
that otfered. She easily winged Maisic’s civil engineer, and 
took the fluttering creature to her bosom. But when she should 
have married him on the morrow, behold! there was only a 
note to say that she had eloped with a rude, rich man. And so 
the happy ending for patien, loving Maisie is brought into view, 
though most of us will think the promised land too fair for the 
truant engineer. The plot is cleverly and shrewdly unfolded in 
sensible English, though there is little in the manner of the 
writing ; and Miss Macquoid draws character deftly for effect, 
but without sympathy or insight. 

In Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea (London: Chatto) Mr. 
Clark Russell has shown that, even as it is not his to sit on 
the stool of the psychologist, neither is it his to comprehend 
the issues of sexual problems. He has attempted to work 
out, by the aid of much padding, two cruces, neither in- 
herently depending on the other. The one is a matter of 
memory and its loss: the other involves the whole ethics of 
sex. in a word, ’tis Enoch Aiden in peiticoats. And the 
result is at once stupid and unpleasant. Mrs. Arden with 
her husband and twin sister visits a ‘coastal village,’ where, 
having first carefuily kissed the said husband and sister, and 
her children to boot, she goes for a sail (as she’d often done 
before) with a very respectable old boatman named Billitchens. 
A fog comes on; the respectable Bill-e¢c. drops dead out of 
the boat. Mrs. Arden is picked up by a French brig, hav- 
ing lost her memory. The brig is run down by Zhe Deal 
Castle. Mrs, A. is deserted of the Frenchmen and rescued by 
The Deal Castle. She has to goto Sydney, to put up with 
many impertinences as to her origin and memory, to see much 
—very much—aquatic scenery, to receive the inevitable offer 
of marriage from the gruff but sentimental Chief Mate, and to 
replace in her mother’s affections a good consumptive girl that 
dies. All this is a burking of the main issue. Because in 
the meantime Mrs. Arden’s sister had married Mr. Arden; 
and this thing gets one-sixth of the book: whereon the sister 
dies, to help the story out, hiving given birth to a still-born 
child, and Mrs. Arden goes back to her husband. And one is 
aware that as a decent woman she ought quietly to have faded 
from the life of those whom innocently she wronged. In truth, 
there is no praise for this story —none. 

One Norman Gartram, enriched by means of a quarry, has 
built a castle of granite wherein he guards a fair daughter 
and, because he distrusts banks, halt-a-million 7m dank notes. 
Villain and honest man seek his daughter's hand: two ruffians 
seek his money ; and Sarah, a trusted domestic, plots against his 
life. The husband of the last, crushed in the quarry, condemns 
the owner, and, dying, enjoins his wife to murder the King of 
the Castle ; and this the faithi/ul wife, whilom nurse of Gartram’s 
only child, proceeds to do on strictly religious grounds. The 
doctor and the future son-in-law give the poor man stuff to 
make him sleep while they rob him: but the domestic gives him 
stuff to make him sleep for ever. You see the heroine taken 
and retaken as indifferently as you would see a stick lifted from 
a stand and put back again. The crux of the story is: Who 
poisoned Gartram? Three think they did: since they all gave 
him something. on the same evening in the same glass. The 
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doctor, being the only conspirator who dies, is naturally the 
only one who confesses ; and, having had the forty thousand 
pounds, he justly gets the blame of the deed which was done 
by Sarah. And so, in feeble and commonplace language, Is un- 
folded the story called Avny of the Castle (London: Ward and 
Downey). Mr. Manville Fenn takes the poetry out of a love- 
scene thus ; * She trembled more and more as she felt his crisp 
beard tickle the back of her neck.’ Also, he dves not think that 
the century is too old to be thrilled in this wise: ‘There was a 
peculiar sound in the still, sunny glen heard above the dull 
rush and murmur of the river. |t was the grating together of 
Glyddyr’s teeth.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant is a wonder of her tume. Book after book 
flows from her indefatigable pen: now a novel, now a bio- 
graphy, now the history of some stately and most famous 
town. It is but a few weeks since we dealt with 7Ae Raz/way 
Man and his Children, and already attention is claimed for 
The Marriage of Elinor (London: Macmillan). In flat de- 
fiance, it would seem, of the axiom that good work means time 
as well as pains, Mrs. Oliphant every now and then reaches 
again her own highest level; and, even when she fails, the 
failure is never a collapse. If she wrote less, no doubt she 
would write better. But, writing so much, the marvel is that 
she often writes thus well. Even when, as in 7he Marriage of 
Elino’, the characterisation is weak and the plot slender to 
a degree, where there is hardly a single incident worth record- 
ing 


g, with many a page that the judicious reader will skip, you 
still have three pleasant volumes wherewith to pass cosily a 
wet afternoon. In spite of yourself and of them, you become 
interested in uninteresting people, annoyed at their follies 
and sympathetic with their trifling sorrows and joys. This ts 
Mrs. Oliphant’s secret. More, perhaps, than any other is 
she the novelist of commonplace, every-day life ; and, aweary 
of herves and heroines, of yearnings and mesmerism and 
atheists and cancer (sarcoma or carcinoma), the British Public 
is glad to seek its rest and solace in her garrulous and very 
human page. 


OWEN MEREDITH 
Marah. By OWEN MEREDITH. London: Longmans. 

It is a characteristic of the love-poetry whereof //arah forms 
part that it has no future—or only a very immediate one—anda 
great deal of past. This attitude has disadvantages. To adopt 
SO various, SO numerous, so cruel memories as are implied in 
these reminiscent poems 1s to adopt the past of a multutude of 
people. Nosingle life—supposing it to bea liberal life concerned 
with something besides sex—could quite suffice for so much 
experience, so much disillusion, so much décepiion. To achieve 
that tone in its fulness it is necessary to take for one’s own 
the preterifa (say) of Alfred de Musset and of the men 
who helped him—not to live but—to have lived ; it is neces- 
sary to have lived much more than any man lives, and to 
make a common hoard of erotic remembrances with all kinds 
of poets. 

As the Franciscans wear one another’s old habits, and one 
friar goes about darned for another’s rending, so the poet of a 
ceriain order grows cynical for the sake of many poets’ old 
loves. Not otherwise will the resultant verse succeed in imply- 
ing so much, or rather so many, in the feminine plural. The 
man of very sensitive individuality might hesitate at the adop- 
tion. ‘The Franciscan is understood to have a fastidiousness 
and to overcome it. but these poets so triumph over their 
repugnance that it does not appear. And yet, if choice were, 
one might wish rather to make use of one’s fellow-men’s old 
shoes than put their old secrets to use, and dress one’s art 
in a motley of past passions. Moreover, to utilise the men- 
tal experience of many is inevitably to use their verse and 
phrase. Owen Meredith was not well advised to make his 
distinct talent the consequence as it were of an aggreyate 
of the experiences of certain men of France and of their own 
mid-century. For the rest, all the traits of this love-poetry 
are familiar enough. One of them is the absence of the word 
of promise and pledge, the loss of the earliest and simplest 
of the impulses of love: which is the vow. ‘ Till death !’ ‘ For 
ever!’ are cries too simple and too natural to be common- 
place, and in their denial there is the least tolerable of banali- 
ties—that of other men’s disillusions. 

Marah had the author's revision, but not the final corrections 
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that were to be added after the friends he took into coun- 
sel had seen the verses. The copies prepared for them were 
not ready until the day after Lord Lytton’s lamented death. 
Therefore it may be more just to appreciate the successes 
than the failures, and to note the epigram than to record the 
line that has nothing of poetry except an inversion. Lines 
of this last kind, besides, are not many. ‘There are no others 
quite so bad as this, in anapzstic measure, on love : 
‘And no heed of desert doth it take,’ 
unless it be a second from the same poem : 


‘Nor can worth any claim to it make, 


Whereas the volume has inany happy turns; some of them 
even achieving the charm of simplicity. 
You turned and sat with other men , 
With other women, I. 
And yet a world of things unsaid 
Meanwhile between us passed ; 
Your cheek my phantom kiss flush'd red, 
And you look‘d up at last. 


Yet even here the extract is better than the whole. At 1:5 
best Owen Meredith’s work lacks essentialness in some of its 
passages. Not all parts of a poem should seem, but all should 
be, essential. If all passages be not so, there is vacancy ; if all 
be obviously so, there is lack of space and dignity. For the 
mere versification of J/arad a stronger hand might have done 
much in the way of stricter finish. Short stanzas, especially 
when they are numbered, look ili with not even the pause of a 
comma after their last lines, and this fault occurs too often in 
lyrics that should be possible to write with a desirable severity. 
Some of the least success{ul of the swifter rhythms have 
phrases suggesting work that had a more careful finish—those 
of another Lord Lytton :- 

‘A prediction that does but suggest 

A fulfilment it leaves undefined.’ 


Who but ‘ Bulwer’ would have written this, if not Bulwer’s son ? 
The likeness raises a smile that Nature should take the trouble 
to make some things heirlooms. She gives us that wonder 
daily : makes testamentary dispositions as to the inflection ofa 
voice, and ‘ties up’ a trick of head or hands. The last poem 
of all written by Owen Meredith appears as a fragment in the 
appendix to the volume. In this he wears a gentler dramatic 
personality than he assumes elsewhere. And not only gentler 
but more noble. The hero of arah bewails his wrongs got at 
the hands of women; and no man can do this and keep his 
mien and bearing. This is the chief, if not the only, injustice 
between the sexes that makes for the benefit of women : men 
may not complain of them. 


LAST FRUITS 


Historical -ssays. By E. A, FREEMAN. Fourth Series. 
London: Macmillan. 


Anything Mr. Freeman writes—we had said: alas, that 
we must now say ‘ wrote’ !—is worth reading ; but that every- 
thing he writes is worth buying at published prices is another 
story. In any case, a writer whose work is thus elaborately 
and expensively produced is under a certain obligation to his 
public to give it of his best. We may at once admit that 
this volume does contain of its author's best: that is, some 
picturesque presentments of obscure periods of history set forth 
with admirable terseness and lucidity. But having said thus 
much, we are entitled to ask for what reason a mass of incon- 
clusive and ephemeral journalism is thrust upon the reader 
here? If this were worth reprinting, why was it not included 
in the Second or Third Series? Above all, why is it here now ? 
At least two-thirds of these two-and-twenty essays had appeared 
before the publication of the ‘Third Series,’ and were of in- 
cluded therein. 

In the first essay alone—a chapter on Carthage—does Pro- 
fessor Freeman deal with that ancient history of which he is, 
when he chooses, so capital an exponent. It does not, in- 
deed, contain much that is new ; the comparison between the 
fabrics of Roman and Punic power has been elaborated again 
and again ; but the old truths are freshly dressed, and if some 
points be pressed a little too hard—(for example, the native 
Carthaginian troops were surely neither so few nor so feeble as 
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Mr. Freeman would have us believe: unless Livy’s story of 
Cannz be a lying dream)—yet the thing is all worth reading, 
and thoroughly worth pondering as a lesson in politics which 
can never be too well learned by ourselves. True, Mr. 
Freeman takes small count of one most rotten element in 
the state of Carthage: the corroding peace-at-any-price policy 
of the great merchants, which seems to have been recru- 
descent whenever the Baraks were away. True, also, that 
he is led by his favourite historical parallelisms into a few 
strange statements: as that ‘Bern was the Teutonic Rome’; 
as that the War of American Independence was the British 
War of the Mercenaries—which must mean nothing or must 
mean that our faithful Hessians turned and rent us. True, 
also, that certain personal paragraphs (as the story of the 
wily Carmelite who ‘did’ the writer) have no sort of bearing 
on the story of Carthage. Still, the woik is good work, and 
the English is good English; and why Mr. Freeman should 
call that island neither Kerkura nor Corcyra but Korkyra 
we do not know. 

‘But when the body o’ the book’s begun we find it of a dif- 
ferent construction.’ An excellent and discriminating essay om 
the difference between English and French provincial towns— 
in their origin, in their history, and in their modern status 
(which leaves us more than ever in amazement at the political 
monopoly of Paris)—is succeeded by three or four sketches of 
such towns in Southern France, which were well enough in their 
place in Macmillan’s twenty years ago, but whose main point 
of interest is that most of the towns in question belonged to 
that ‘middle kingdom’ of which Mr. Freeman ever wrote with 
affection and spirit. Follows the gem of the casket. The 
story of the Lords of Ardres—a semi-dependence of the county 
of Guines—is an excellent example of Mr. Freemans style, 
and of his method of illuminating the dark places of history. 
Certainly he was fortunate in the chronicler he had to follow. 
Canon Lambert of Ardres, were he not a married man, were 
surely to be classed with that criminous clerk who had a merry 
eye. When he could find no savoury scandals in his own land 
to descant upon, he dragged in alien iniquitics neck and heels, 
and is rewarded therefor by his German editor—one Heller, 
who knew naught of Nell Cook—with the bracket of suspicion 
and the small type of spuriousness. That he was no Dryasdust 
is plain from the few specimens of his anecdotic way here 
preserved to us. The story of the great bear from England 

who could only be baited when a loaf from every baking 
in Ardres was paid him (which loaf had to be paid thereafter 
when there was no more baiting nor any bear to bait)—is good. 
The legend of the lady Petronilla, who won the affections of 
her subjects and apparently of Heaven also (‘ juvencula quidem 
Deo placita’) by playing with dolls and publicly paddiing in a 
piscina, is better. But the account of the ‘execrabiles nun- 
dina quas torniamenta vocant’ is too good to be omitted. 
At this weird tournament a certain Lord of Ardres (who richly 
deserved all he got ; but that is not the point) was first fatally 
wounded ‘in umbilico.’ He was then carried off by the archers 
(the mediaval equivalent of the famous ‘ferocious dhoolies’), 
but was shot in the eye by hostile dittos, who then seized, 
stripped, beat him, and finally drowned him in the Seine. 
Mr. Freeman drily remarks that this must have been an ill- 
regulated tournament. The only comfort is that it is probably 
all a lie of the merry-eyed one. Such things may seem some- 
what frivolous material for the making of history ; but, as Mr. 
Freeman remarks, for a picture of the men of the twelfth cen- 
tury, doing whatever came into their heads if they had the 
power to do it, and consequently doing deeds which by their 
goodness or their badness amaze the modern man, there is 
nothing to compare to it. 

With these one or two essays we may class as really worthy 
of mention the elaborate discussion of the House of Lords, 
its ways and works: the result of a judicious welding together 
of various smaller essays and articles. We cannot say that we 
believe in Mr. Freeman’s direct derivation of the Lords from 
the ‘Mycel Gemot,’ or gathering of all freemen: there seems 
to be a bar sinister on the descent somewhere about 1066. 
Still, the gist, if not the purpose, of the essay is to be a special 
judgment on Whigs in general and one Erskine May in parti- 
cular. We also note a luminous little sketch of one of the most 
shameless jobs that ever disgraced even a Whig Government. 
It is entituled the ‘ Case of the Deanery of Exeter’; and though 
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the story be fifty years old, and therefore like the ‘pious founder’ 
be (according to the modern Radical) before the origins of his- 
tory, it were well if this case—the barefaced annexation to the 
patronage of the Crown—that is, of Ministers—of an ancient 
elective office—were better known. 


OLD AND NEW 


Faces and Places (London: Henry) is the name given by 
Mr. Henry Lucy to a collection of newspaper articles which he 
has thought deserving of endowment with a form convenient 
for preservation. It belongs to that paradoxical collection of 
miscellaneous illiterature—if we may improvise the word for 
want of a better—called ‘The Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour.’ None of the papers are professedly facetious, unless 
we except a description, in the well-known—and rather stale 
“Under the Clock’ style, of the House of Commons in 1874. 
The best of them is a rather good penny-a-lining description of 
the crowds which assembled daily in and near Westminster 
Hall during the trial of Arthur Orton. The volume contains a 
few photographs of Hythe, one of Mr. Lucy, and one of the late 
Colonel Burnaby. The chief impression one gets from its peru- 
sal is that the printer blundered over the title, and that its 
proper name is that by which most of its admirers will probably 
speak of it—Fices and Plices. 

Anything like Pharmacopaia: University College Hospital 
(London: Truscott), edited by Alfred William Gerrard, in theory 
should now be as obsolete as the Dodo, and every practitioner 
and student of medicine ought to rely on the British Pharma- 
copeia alone. But in practice it is found convenient that a 
large hospital should have a pharmacopoeia of its own: not 
that the drugs differ in quality or potency, but that it may be 
possible for the out-patient department to have certain stan- 
dard mixtures, pills, and ointments with names of their own, 
and with a standard dose. Thus the members of the staff, who 
when doing out-patient work may have to see perhaps a hun- 
dred cases in two or three hours, are saved all the time and 
labour which would be involved in writing out a prescription 
for each case, and can simply order ‘ mist. Expect.’ or ‘ pil. 
Purgat,’ abbreviations which can at once be dispensed out of 
the ten-gallon cask or bushel measure ready to the dispenser’s 
hand. Time, safety, and economy are all thus studied, and 
the student who buys this little work for a shilling will find in 
it full details of the various weapons, deadly or safe, that he has 
put to the proof in his student days, along with a useful note 
on case-taking and other valuable bits of information of a 
practical character. 

The Hobby Horse (London: Heinemann) is one of the least 
successful of Mr. Pinero’s plays. It may have its merits as a 
protest against what the sympathetic Mr. Salaman regards as 
‘dramatic conventionality,’ but it has few other. So unreal is 
it throughout that even when there is something funny it seems 
out of place to laugh. We have also received a new edition of 
The Pickwick Papers (London: Macmillan), with reproduc- 
tions of the original illustrations and a brief introduction by 
Charles Dickens the Younger ; Rose and Ninette (London: 
Unwin), by Alphonse Daudet, fairly well Englished by Mary 
J. Serrano; a new edition of A Book of Golden Deeds (Lon- 
don: Macmillan), by the author of Zhe Heir of Redclyffe, 
being the latest instalment of the cheap re-issue of the charm- 
ing ‘Golden Treasury Series’ ; a popular edition of A. Conan 
Doyle’s excellent story, Zhe White Company (London : Smith, 
Elder) ; a new edition, being the fourth, of Dreams (London : 
Unwin), by Olive Schreiner ; a new edition of Just Jmpediment 
(London: Griffith Farran), by Richard,Pryce ; the quarterly 
number of Fo/k- Lore (London: Nutt), which has several articles 
of uncommon interest ; the new part of Men and Women of 
the Day (London: Eglington), with good portraits and _ bio- 
graphical sketches of Miss Clough, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, 
and Mr. A. W. Pinero; the first monthly instalment of P7c- 
turesgque Europe (London: Cassell), which possesses all the 
merits of works produced by its publishers ; the seventh num- 
ber of the illustrated edition of Green’s Short History of 

the English People (London : Macmillan) ; and pamphlets on 
The History of the Madras Christian College (Madras ; Law- 
rence Asylum Press), Property in Land (London: Liberty and 
Property Defence League), by J. C. Spence, and Socialism 
(Kilmarnock : Dunlop), by Stephen Williamson, M.P. 
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A. INGHAM WHITAKER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square. 





RANKINE’S LAND-OWNERSHIP IN SCOTLAND. 
THirp Epition. 
This Day, in One Vol., royal 8vo, price 45s. 


A TREATISE ON THE RIGHTS AND BURDENS 
INCIDENT TO THE OWNERSHIP OF LANDS AND OTHER 
HERITAGES IN SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN RANKINE, M.A., Avvocare, 


Professor of Scots Law in University of Edinburgh. 


BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINSYURCGH. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Holiday. By H. D. Lowry. 
| Correspondence : 
‘Fudge about Opium.’ 
Marbot’s Memoirs. 
‘British Fads and French Folly 
Macleod of As+ynt and Montrose 
Mr. Jenks and Law. 





Notes 

Egypt. 

The Case of Victoria 

T he Voice of Jac ob 
*The Radical Historian 
Indian Finance. 


The Holy Anarchist 


Modern Men: Dr. Oliver Wendell The British Atlas. 
Holmes. Two Dictionaries. 

Mr. Whistler's Exhibition Fiction. 

Marginalia. Japan Old and Young. 

Plain Song An Agreeable Blend. 

Vers et Musique en France Ky Ste Our Forefathers. 
phane Mallarme ‘Twaddle. 

A Colloquy on the Hearti By H. B. Old and New. 


Marriott Watsor Books of the Week 





R. SMITH’S 
WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT 






Thousands of W Illustrated 
) Yy Descriptive 
Testimonials RY Wy, he Pamphlet 
& “ containing 
from all Ranks SS ——_—-« Selection of 
. Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 


of Society. Post Free. 
LorD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 
The Rev. G. W. Gurst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 





ee 


which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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44, 4%, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, “JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CaPiITAL SUBSCKIBED, : : : . $2,000,000 0 O 
Paip Up, . ; P , 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FuND, ; 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ; : - 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AboLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT I vVESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LgEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4i -s for Three and Four Years 

g om for Five Years 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


1x SOUTH CHAKLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ON E MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
; 4 Major-General F. Nepean Smit ‘H, 10 Eton Terrace 
Directors ( Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GErorGE Deas, Esgq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents 
Bank charges may ‘be deducted from remittances 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - « « « « Sere 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . «© «© «© « « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 18,493 


A. Hi. CAMPBELL, Esq. ” Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 


MAURITIUS. 


BOMBAY. 


ROCKHAMPTON. 


TOWNSVILLE 


KURRACHEE., MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to Ger_Latty, HANKEY, Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices 
(F. GREEN & CO., and \ . 
Managers—} \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 C OCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mair SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Ewery. Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, va Suez Canal, every 28 days 
TO CHINA, v/a Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion. unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Cha ing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or Prucuips 
& Gravus, Botolph House, Kastcheap, E.C. 





botel and bhydropathic 


Announcements. 


————e 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 








—~ 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hi stel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; ele gantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and F rench ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Ptracek, W. 





Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








— Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


él. MARSHALL'S 


OMeFAROLA 


YEW ‘ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
=“ FOR ~PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
E DINBURGH 


Invitxs Inspection of his High-class Coll.-ava of Old English, French, and Daten 
Furniture, coeenne Cabinets, C offers, ‘Laotes, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with hice ry and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly caneed by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 

SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and Is. rod. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Fea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 














1) SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fuse! 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


OO —— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





tonlyimioz Packels and 2, 4 and ti bh Tins, which 
heep the Ti ace tH J. s A , rei (ton 






ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, $ RE ,AND TAKENO 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'onevery+ ket anc Tin. 
PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 22, 
and Boxes ot - ~*s and 100. 





owing extract from t} 4 cw et N i f interest to every i— 
PiPk IN THI WORKHOU si Tha picker drawn by our Helper ot t oor 
yd man inthe workhou e, pulling away atanempty py has touched the heart of s« eo Rf 
€ ndents. One wh tes from th , and siyns hunself ‘Old Sere 
‘I have been struck with yc ugi i Ictober number of the cue a 
for a scheme to supply smokers in umon we t witht is 1 afraid, 
by the ordinary standarcds, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
woy f © purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appe t once to the 
sympathie f a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, I would at once 
irt a collecting-box for the Aaiggesi and levy contrit i s for it on my smoking ac- 
f quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer rout the 
: Continent for the next nine m onths. I can, however, do a li a would like to 
SS Pay = contribute a po 1 of what I nsider the BEST SMOKING. TOBACCO, viz., 
> . BS “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT "(this ts not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
x 5 cheque for the amount.’ 
ae 


SUTTON’S | ramets ove owen seen 


(KEGD.); 


| Containing?’ 
TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 











FOR ee — 7 : “ . 
F j Aster, finest double asturtium, ‘om 1uMD 
PERMANENT PASTURE, . , - 19/6 to 35/ per acre Candytuft, choice mixed Stock, 10-week, finest double 
TEMPORARY PASTURE, - . 17/6 to 22 6 ” Godetia, new, large-flowered Convolvulus Major 
ONE, Two, AND THREE YEARS’ LEY, 9/6 to 19 ° ” Migno ette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed 
Reduced Rates for Large Quantities. Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
‘I was pleased with the seeds I got from you for His Grace the Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
Duke of Sutherland, especially the Grass Seeds. Nothing could have produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 
been more satisfactory. ‘The hay crop was very abundant, and the after 
math excellent.’—JoHn Crawrorb, Esq., Narrn. OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


Thay 0 KS F EDS Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 
[ JANIELS' BROS. THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


NORWICH. 


GENUINE ONLY: FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


Orders value 40s. delivered free to Scotcn nailway ovations. 

















HOME INDUSTRIES. GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye.| pr Lavitte’s LIQUOR and PILLS 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. (PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY,! cout anpd RHEUMATISM. 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months' Treatment. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE 


t DeaANERY, CARLISLE, AZarch 14, 1876. 
(No. 20,778) Str,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sultlerers, if you permit me to say in tew 
. 


words that I was almost beyond expe:ience a martyr to gout for twenty fi.e years! 











In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. The at when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little transiated treatise 

on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 

the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. I he resistance to friction after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 

is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


PATENTEES 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W., | Price—Liquor or Pitts Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 


: s . Descriptive Pamphlet) b the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. Holborn Viaduct, Lenton, tf poe 











Frinted for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNnsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Ecinburgh. 
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